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Copyright 1944 by The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Pioneers in all 
industrial fields 


When America was faced with the great task of producing 
a huge war machine, Timken Bearings were demanded in 
unprecedented quantities by every industry. When sober 
appraisal is applied to the selection of bearings, Timken 
Tapered Rolier Bearings are invariably the choice. Timken 
Bearings are used in al! industrial fields. This is because of 
correct design; the superiority of Timken Alloy Steel; con- 


stant engineering research; and broad application experience. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing 
and Timken Removable Rock Bits 
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The dramatic service of commer 
in the Preservation of food, during war and peace, 
is emphasized by its economic Necessity. And in 
this essential field, Chrysler Airtemp jis Providing 


cial refrigeration 


a wide application of efficient refrj ation €quip- 
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Pressor, its compact, functional design and quiet, 
troublefree Performance are Winning world-wide 
respect for Chrysler Airtemp refrigeration units. 

€y are protecting Perishables in al] branches of 
the Armed Forces and in Many civilian enterprises. 
Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation, Dayton z. 
Ohio. e In Canada, Therm-O-Rite Products, Limited. 


Tune in Mojor Bowes Every Thursday, CBS., 9 p. m., E. W. T, 
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Hes keeping motors 
on the job today... 



















BUY MORE WAR BONDS TODAY 


Demand for cars will mean employment 


One of these days jeeps and motorized vehi- 
cles will jounce along the rough road to final 
victory. Then the great automotive industry 
will begin shifting its gears to peacetime 
production. Thousands of war veterans and 
workers will hope to find jobs making or ser- 
vicing cars. Here’s why: 


Countless Americans want and need new cars and 
trucks for both pleasure and business... 


Accumulated savings in war bonds and banks 
today will help provide the needed purchasing 
power tomorrow... 


Automotive producers will be ready to start turn- 
ing out peacetime models within a few months 
after the termination of war contracts and the 
reconversion of plants... 


Service for automotive vehicles will be required 
on an expanded scale. 





And Hold Them for Peacetime Prosp 





Nickel, too, will be employed...in peace 


Just as Nickel joins hands with steel and other 
metals to give Allied fighting men the finest battle 
equipment—so Nickel will help produce the peace- 
time trucks and cars that all the world will want. 


Not only in the automotive field but in the other 
major industries, Nickel will be in great demand 
because of its ability to add toughness, corrosion re- 
sistance and other special qualities to metals. 


Nickel and its alloys, including Monel, and Stain- 
less Steel, will again turn to its peacetime purpose 
of helping to build better cars, homes, trains, tools 
and tractors—products that serve men and create 
employment. 


Manufacturers with metal problems are invited 
to consult Nickel’s Technical Staff. 


Lhe International NICKEL 


World’s largest miners, smelters and 

—— of Nickeland i send met- 
sole producers of M 

owen other high-. Nickel atioys 






Company, Inc. 
New York 5, N.Y. 
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Silentbloc in Your New Blueprints 
Means a Better Product...Lower Costs 
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Assembled Silentbloc Torque Bearing 


PATENTED CONSTRUCTION gives engineered perform- 
ance. Silentbloc consists of outer metal sleeve into which 
rubber ring is forced under high pressure and inner shaft, 
“shot” through rubber. Radial compressive force of elon- 
gated rubber forms indestructible rubber-to-metal union. 





SILENTBLOC Mounting 
gives engineered control of 
vibrationin motors and 
moving equipment, cushions 
shock loads, absorbs noise. 


SILENTBLOC Bushing 
corrects for misalignment of 
hinges, shafts, bearings. 
Improves operation, cuts 
machining and fitting costs. 
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EFORE you approve any 
blueprint, check the im- 
provements you might make with 
General Silentbloc mountings, 
bearings and bushings. 


If you have a problem of vibra- 
tion, shock load or noise, a 
Silentbloc mounting can be engi- 
neered for your specific needs. 


If your equipment has oscil- 
lating parts, a Silentbloc rubber 
torque bearing can simplify con- 
struction and give trouble-free 
operation without lubricants. 


You can improve performance 
and cut production costs with 
Silentbloc rubber bushings that 
correct for misalignment of shaft 
supports or bearings. 


General Silentbloc parts can be 
made any size, to carry loads of 
ounces to tons, using any kind of 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, Indiana 


















Silentbloc Rubber Mounting above 
is used to damp or isolate vibration 
and cushion shock loads in motors 
and other moving equipment. 


metal and rubber. Skilled General 
engineers can design a Silentbloc 
to give the exact performance 
you specify. . 
Silentbloc has been proved in 
use On automotive, industrial, 
marine and home machinery, 
electrical equipment, aircraft and 
other products. Silentbloc belongs 
in your new-product blueprints. 


It Will Pay You to Know 
More About Silentbloc 


For factual booklet, 
write The General 
Tire & Rubber 
Company, Dept. 
13, Wabash, Ind. 
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Rationing. Latest rationing develop- 
ments: 

Gasoline. Motorists in the East Coast 
area who hold A gasoline cards will be 
issued new ration books before November 
9, the expiration date for A-11 coupons 
that now are valid. A-12 coupons out- 
standing in present A books are to be 
invalidated. Coupons A-13 in the new 
books will become valid November 9. Only 
three of the six A-13 coupons in the new 
book will be validated for the East Coast, 
and they will be valid for only six weeks. 
At the end of six weeks, beginning Decem- 
ber 21, all A-13 coupons throughout the 
country vam expire simultaneously. On 
December 22, A-14 coupons will become 
valid in all areas. Outside the East Coast 
area, A-13 coupons remain valid through 
December 21. 

Bicycles. Rationing of bicycles was 
ended, and production again was _per- 
mitted on an industry-wide basis. The 
War Production Board announced, how- 
ever, that production would be confined 
to plants where labor and materials are 
available and where it would not interfere 
with war contracts. 

Shoes. A third shoe stamp will be avail- 
able on November 1, in addition to Air- 
plane Stamps 1 and 2 in War Ration Book 
Three that now are valid indefinitely. No 
announcement was made as to which new 
stamp will be validated Novembe? 1. 

Farm machinery. Farm machinery and 
equipment, with the exception of corn 
pickers, no longer are subject to rationing 
or distribution controls. War Food Ad- 
ministration has lifted these controls. 


War production. Acting WPB Chair- 
man Krug forecast that the munitions 
program this year will come within 2 or 
3 per cent of schedules; that total outlay 
for war goods will approach $67,000,00C,- 
000, compared with $57,000,000,000 last 
year. 

On schedule at the end of August were 
aircraft, ships, guns. Near schedule were 
ammunition, combat vehicles, communi- 


cation and electronic equipment. Lagging 
in the production program were heavy 
artillery, bombs, heavy artillery ammuni- 
tion, heavy trucks, superbombers, the 
A-26 Invader, a fighter-bomber, and com- 
bat loader cargo and transport vessels. 

The report added that 45 per cent of all 
U.S. production now is going to war, but 
that, after the defeat of Germany, the ci- 
vilian share of the nation’s output will in- 
crease to 67 per cent. 


Overseas Christmas gifts. The Post 
Office Department rules that packages 
mailed to servicemen overseas will be re- 
jected if they exceed five pounds in 
weight or 15 inches in length. Total girth 
and length are limited to 36 inches. Post- 
masters are authorized to refuse packages 
that are not wrapped securely. Stress is 
laid on the importance of using metal or 
wooden boxes, boxes of solid fiberboard, 
or strong, double-faced fiber, reinforced 
with strong, gummed tape or tied with 
strong twine, or both. October 15 is the 
mailing dead line for Army men and 
women. After that time, packages can be 
sent only at the request of Army person- 
nel overseas and with approval of com- 
manding officers. Parcels for men in the 
Navy may be sent at any time. 


Veterans. WPB has instructed its in- 
dustry divisions and field offices to give 
special consideration to veterans who are 
seeking to establish or re-establish small 
business enterprises. The veterans are to re- 
ceive consideration in priorities assistance, 
allocations, appeals and applications for 
special authorizations. 


High-test gasoline. Petroleum refiner- 
ies have been ordered by the Petroleum 
Administration for War to reduce by 50 
per cent the present production of pre- 
mium gasoline for civilians. Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes said the reduction was 
necessary because of a drop in the produc- 
tion of tetraethy] lead resulting from a fire 
in a Jead manufacturing plant. 
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More than 300,000 people are normally employed in Amer- 
ica’s giant electrical industry. In 1938, over $100,000,000 
worth of U. S. electrical products were carried by mer- 
chant ships for sale in foreign markets. 


THIS =OrCEZE WAS 


Many thousands of American families, 
in normal times, live better because 
merchant ships carry American-made 
products to all parts of the world. 

In fact, every ship carrying prod- 
ucts to and from this country makes 
a direct contribution to your standard 
of living. That’s why Congress passed 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

Called the “Magna Charta of the 
U. S. Merchant Marine,” this act di- 


rected the Maritime Commission to 


build up a U. S.-flag merchant fleet 
“constructed in = U. S., manned with 
a trained and efficient citizen personnel 

. owned and operated under the 
U. S. flag by citizens.” 

Today, under the direction of the 
War Shipping Administration, the big, 
new U. S. merchant marine is a potent 
weapon for Victory and a promise of 
greater peacetime commerce. It is 
proving itself, as Congress foresaw, 
“necessary for the national defense 


American Exp 


orf Lines 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 4 












and development of (our) foreign and 
domestic commerce.” 


All of the experience American Ex- 
port Lines gained in years of operat- 
ing fast time-table shipping service to 
southern Europe, North Africa, Asia 
Minor and India now is being used in 
the emergency of war. When peace 
comes, what you and other Americans 
want to buy or sell abroad will deter- 
mine the cargoes we carry and the 
ports we visit! 





Recommended reading: "Nor Death Dismay,"" by Samuel Duff McCoy (MacMillan, $2.50), the thrilling adventures of American merchant vessels on the seas of war. 
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SKY SWE 


cen: GUN CREws perched precariously 
over their ship-sides sweep the skies with 
deadly aim when enemy aircraft threaten. 

Whether it be 40-mm. shells no larger 
than a man’s wrist or 16-inchers for the big 
guns, bombs, rockets or block busters, 
America produces them with skill and in 
gigantic quantities. 

In the hundreds of arsenals here at home, 
supplying our fighters with the wherewithal 
to do battle, one element is vital. This is 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 





oil. Fine Jubricants, cutting oils and cool- 
ants that permit high speed precision and 
on-schedule production. 

Texaco insures quick and convenient 
sources of supply through its more than 2300 
wholesale supply points all over America. 

Then — to help in delivering full speed, 
efficiency and economy from these quality 
petroleum products, Texaco makes avail- 
able, from the same sources, its skilled 


engineering service. 
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48 States 
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ent Do not be too impressed by current pessimism about the German war end. 
300 It is true that the air-borne gamble aimed at an October 1 ending didn't 
ica. work as planned; that Germans blocked a quick drive into Germany for the showdown. 


But: Prospect of an end of organized fighting by December 1 remains. 

That is the date we've reported. It still is the most probable date. It 
is related to big new offensive operations soon to start, to the terrific punch 
that U.S. forces are able to pack, once set. They'll be set before long. 

You should not expect one Surrender day when all fighting stops. Guerrilla 
resictance can be expected to go on after the real war is ended later this year. 


ed, 
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Take present pessimism about the Japanese war with a grain of salt, too. 
It is all related to propaganda, to the idea that U.S. public fights a war 
best on a diet of discouragement. Officials think optimism is a bad thing. 
Actually: Japan is in a very bad way, maybe not statistically, but actually. 
Japan's Navy cannot fight without certainty of destruction. Her much-touted 
land-based air force is no match for U.S. carrier-based planes. Her Army is no 
stronger than the industry on which it rests. That soon will not be very strong. 
Japanese at home are about to be cut from their rich South Pacific empire. 
And, as we've said, there is nothing to prevent the immense Navy that people 
of U.S. have built from blasting Japan itself as Philippines are being blasted. 
There is no reason why Japan's little islands should not be isolated, blasted by 
air bombardment, by battleship bombardment of her highly exposed cities; no rea- 
son why she should not be blockaded, starved, invaded and defeated rather quickly. 
Year end, 1945, is not an unreasonable expectation for this war to be over. 
Again, it must be realized that guerrilla warfare in Japan itself may go on 
for many months after organized resistance ends, that Japanese forces in China, 
in Pacific islands may go on fighting on some basis for a rather long time. That 
is not full-scale warfare, however. It isn't a type of war that calls for U.S. 
to stay on a war basis, to keep millions under arms, to keep industry mobilized. 




















There is this to keep in mind when demobilization does Start..... 

Maybe not more than 200,000 a month, if that, can be brought back from Europe 
for discharge in early months after German defeat. This will seem very slow. 

Larger numbers of troops may be returned to U.S. for furlough on their way 
from Europe to the Pacific war theater. It is hoped that many men can get a trip 
home before moving over to fight in another war. That can be done. 

Army is talking in terms of keeping a huge force under arms to fight Japan. 
So: It is best not to be too expectant about early release of men doing the 
| fighting in Europe. First call on shipping will go to projects related to war 

in the Pacific. First men drawn from Europe may be those who will fight Japan. 

This means that men slated for demobilization will have to wait their turn. 

Further: Army troops with long Pacific experience probably can be let out 
very slowly, if at all, until that war is ended. Army finds it difficult to take 
men on a large scale from combat units during a period of expanding operations. 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-=- (Continued) 


Navy and Marines plan no demobilization until Japanese war ends. 





Germens are to be treated very roughly in the peace to come. 

That's the fact of the matter based upon present U.S.-British agreement. 
Not that Germany is to be reduced to the level of a pastoral life. It is not. 

However: Germany is to be whittled down in size. Its steel industry is to 
be taken away. It will be denied war industries, or industries that can become 
war industries. It faces long occupation and supervision. Its prospect of quick 
revival into a position of dominance in Western Europe is not very bright. 

You get the story of plans for Germany on page 19. 











There still are kinks to straighten out in the plan for a new world League, 
still points of difference that only Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin can settle. 

Dumbarton Oaks conference stalemated, then broke ur on this issue: 

Should any member of the Big Four--U.S., Britain, Russia, China--hold power 
to veto action on any complaint of aggression involving itself. 

Thus: If Russia, in postwar, should be dissatisfied with Polish actions, 
should then take steps against Poland so that Poland complained to the League, is 
or is not Russia to have power to veto any investigation of the matter? 

U.S. says that Russia, in a case of that kind, should step aside, that the 
other members of the Council then should decide whether or not to act. Russia 
balks at that. It insists on having power to veto action. It is fearful that 
lack of a veto power might result in a use of the League to gang up against her. 

Yet: There is a real question whether Congress would go along with any plan 
that did not, at least in theory, permit League action against the Big Four, or 
Big Five when France is included, as well as against little aggressors. 








That's just one more reason for an early Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin meet- 
ing. One is in process of arrangement. When it comes..... 

A set of "parallel policies" will be agreed upon for rule of Germany. Russia 
insists upon three separate zones, no joint administration, of defeated Germany. 

Russia probably will make firmer commitments with regard to Japan. 

U.S.-Britain will clarify their attitude toward China, toward Chiang Kai- 
shek, who is not favored by Russia, and Chinese Communists, who are favored. 

What happens to Austria, to East Prussia, to the Kiel Canal, to Silesia, 
to the German Rhineland and Ruhr probably then will be agreed upon. Russia is to 
want some assurances concerning the Dardanelles. 

And: Both Stalin and Churchill will want to learn more about what postwar 
U.S. economic policies are likely to be. British and Russians both are fearful 
that U.S. is to have a postwar depression, that commitments on policy now made 
may be upset by economic troubles in U.S. that would have world repercussions. 

Britain fears that a U.S. depression would lead quickly to U.S. nationalism, 
to a loss of U.S. interest in world affairs, to all kinds of world troubles. 

Russia fears that a U.S. depression might touch off imperialist tendencies 
in this country, that it might lead to military adventures and to trouble. 




















In some of the other fields of intereSt..... 

U.S. effort is to induce Argentina to change governments. It is doubtful if 
real sanctions will be applied, if a showdown will be forced very soon. 

Election in U.S. is unlikely to be influenced by end of the war in Europe. 
Fighting probably will still be under way on election day. 

A-card holders stand a good chance to get another gallon of gasoline per 
week when war does end in Europe. B and C-card holders now account for about 
65 per cent of car operators, and they will get some more, too. 

The lid is not to be taken from all wages and salaries at this time. 














See also pages 13, 15, 46. 
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*"SUPERFORTRESS" PARTS. Factory view 0: ‘€-—=7 "'HELLCAT'' WINGS. t VOUGHT ""CORSAIRS."* Goodyear has hit pro- 
ate giant tail surfaces for the famous Boeing ‘'Super- Goodyear builds vital Pd duction peaks on this Navy and Marine fighter — 
| fortress''— being produced at Goodyear Aircraft. parts for the ''Hellcat." has delivered more than a thousand ‘'Corsairs." 


GOODFYEAR is busy on 16 different warplanes! 








The Boeing “Superfortress,” Northrop “Black Widow,” Grumman 
‘‘Hellcat,”? Lockheed “Ventura,” Lockheed “Lightning,” Martin 
‘“Mariner”—to name a few—rely on Goodyear Aircraft for precision 
parts — fuselage sections, wings, tails, other control surfaces and 
countless subassemblies. Hundreds upon hundreds of complete 
Vought “Corsairs” have been delivered to the Navy from Goodyear 
Aircraft plants—and hundreds more are on the way. 


Aircraft manufacture is nothing new to Goodyear. Since the 
early balloons—Wright “flying machines”—“blimps”—Good- 
year has had a vital part in building almost every type of 
aircraft known! 

When war began in 1939, Goodyear had already won a 
great reputation in aircraft engineering — was expert in the 
use of light metal alloys and in high-precision manufacture. 
But suddenly the armed forces needed warplanes in undreamed- 
of quantities — and things had to happen fast! 

In an amazingly short time, Goodyear Aircraft had five big 
plants in full production ~ on 24-hour shifts — with more than 
30,000 skilled employees! 

Today Goodyear Aircraft is one of America’s top dozen 
manufacturers of aircraft and airframe assemblies — and 
makes assemblies for as many different warplanes as any 
company in the nation. 


GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURES FUSELAGE SEC- 
TIONS AND TAIL ASSEMBLIES FOR THIS GREATEST OF - 
ALL WARPLANES, THE BOEING B-29 "SUPERFORTRESS." 





GOODYEAR 


AIRCRAFT 





Goodyear Research has contributed much to the 
development of strong, durable, light metals — 
for warplanes—and for scores of civilian products. 
In aircraft, rubber, fabrics and chemicals, Good- 
year Research continues to pioneer—promises that 
in all of these fields the best is yet to come! 














Richardson Plasticians put 


an END to this 


WHISPERING CAMPAIGN 


They’ve taken the mystery out of 
forming Laminated INSUROK plastic 
sheets! For actually it is a simple process 
. +. One you can do yourself if you know 
how. And here is a small booklet that puts 
you in the know... the A B C’s of how to 
form laminated plastic sheets yourself. 


It is as easy as this: 
A. HEAT the laminated sheet uniformly 
slightly below the blistering point. 
B. INSERT the heated sheet in the forming 
fixture and apply pressure. 
C. ALLOW part to cool and then remove. 


Result... the shape is now permanent. 
Laminated INSUROK plastic sheets for 
forming have varied uses. They combine 
strength with lightness ... are resistant to 
sudden changes in temperature . . . with- 
stand the destructive actions of most chemi- 
cals, reagents, and solvents. 

Write today for the booklet that tells all 
about forming laminated plastic sheets... 
“HOW TO FORM LAMINATED INSUROK 
SHEETS.” It’s FREE for the asking. Send for 
it on your company letterhead. 





You may prefer to have the forming done 
for you. If so, the working knowledge and 
years of practical experience of Richardson 
Plasticians are at your disposal. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN hire veterans of this war 
without regard to existing man-power con- 
trols. The War Manpower Commission has 
announced that any honorably discharged 
serviceman will not be required to pre- 
sent a certificate of availability, nor will 
he have to be cleared through the U.S. 
Employment Service. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an automobile dealer, ob- 
tain new truck tires without presenting a 
ration certificate. This action by the Office 
of Price Administration was taken to fa- 
cilitate the movement of new tires from 
manufacturer to dealer. 


YOU CANNOT, as a motion-picture or 
news-reel producer, any longer obtain un- 
limited quantities of 35-mm. film. The 
War Production Board has placed this 
film on a quota basis because of a drop 
in production and increased military needs. 


* * & 


YOU CAN, as a distiller of alcohol, use 
grain sorghums without restriction during 
the fourth quarter of 1944. This action by 
WPB followed a recommendation by the 
War Food Administration, 


* YOU CAN now, as a manufacturer of 
flashlights and other portable electric 
lights, fill unrated as well as rated orders. 
The WPB, however, has denied an_in- 
dustry request that use of solid copper 
and copper-base alloy be permitted for 
current carrying parts of portable lights. 


YOU CAN, as a shipper of petroleum, 
now route railroad tank cars to any sec- 
tion of the country. The Office of Defense 
Transportation, in lifting its requirement 
that all tankers be assigned to the East 
Coast area, also reduced the permissible 
haul of tank cars from 200 to 100 miles. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now disregard regulations in 
the sale of nonleather shoes made with 
rubber soles. The OPA announced, how- 
ever, that shoes containing leather remain 
on the rationed list, regardless of whether 
they have rubber soles. 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of knitted 
underwear, obtain an increase in your 
ceiling prices. The OPA raised the price 
level to conform with the increased prices 
of combed and carded cotton yarns under 
the Bankhead Amendment to the extended 
Stabilization Act. 


* * * 


- YOU CANNOT, as a fuel oil dealer 
with a registered storage capacity of 1,000 
or more gallons, fail to file semiannual in- 
ventory statements in October and April. 
The OPA also has ordered that dealers 
preserve their records indefinitely. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now disregard rationing reg- 
ulations in the sale of new bicycles for 
adults. The OPA said present supply is so 
small that maintenance of a rationing pro- 
gram is not warranted. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a processor or pri- 
mary distributor of dried fruits, fail to 
observe ceiling prices. The new OPA regu- 
lation applies to the 1944 crop of apricots, 
peaches, pears, prunes, raisins and _ figs. 


x * 


YOU CANNOT expect any further al- 
locations of material for manufacture of 
maternity dresses. The WPB, in cancel- 
ing its production program, said textiles 
already allocated will produce sufficient 
dresses and slips to meet requirements. 


YOU CAN, as a butter manufacturer, 
disregard Government set-aside require- 
ments, at least until next spring. WFA, 
however, warned that supplies for civilians 
would continue tight. 


x * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a war contractor, 
be expected to keep Government-owned 
equipment in stand-by condition where a 
contract has been terminated except when 
necessary for other war production. To 
assist in speedy reconversion of private 
plants, the Office of Contract Settlement 
has issued regulations giving the contrac- 
tor the opportunity either to buy the 
equipment or have it removed from his 
plant within 60 days after request. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tut Unirep Srates 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Where will gasoline prices 
he lowest after the war ? 





GASOLINE PRICES IN MAJOR CITIES* 
(On or about Jan. 10,1939) 
Berlin...59¢ Lisbon .42c Prague.. 41c 
Bombay. 30c London 31c Rome... 8lc 
Istanbul .45¢ Paris...30c U.S.Av. 18% 











1 Well, in 1939, the last year before the 
war, gasoline cost less in the United 
States than in any other nation in the 
world. The average price throughout 
this country was 1834c per gallon —in- 
cluding taxes. Theaverage price through- 
out the rest of the world was 33.7c. 





4 in most countries, either prices are 
regulated by the government, or the in- 
dustry is dominated by two or three big 
companies. Here, prices are allowed to 
find their own levels and the diggest sin- 
gle company has less than 13% of the 
country’s business. 


*Source : Petroleum Facts & Figures, 1939; Authority: 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. : 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 








2 Of course, we had plenty of crude 
oil within our boundaries. But then, 
so did many other nations. We had the 
scientists, the equipment and the skilled 
labor to convert that crude oil into gas- 
oline efficiently. But we weren't alone 
in that respect either. 





29 Mot (cas rax Viet) | 18%4¢ (cas vax 546) 
1920 1939 











5 In fact, there are 8,267 separate oil 
companies in this nation competing for 
your patronage. As a result, the cost of 
“regular” gasoline to you (exclusive of 
taxes) dropped from 29.7c per gallon in 
1920 to 134c in 1939. And the quality 
climbed from 52 octane to 78, 


3 What did we have then that shies our 
ptices almost twice as low as the rest of 
the world’s? The answer can be given 
in one word—competition. No nation had 
as little governmental control of the oil 
industry. No nation had as many com- 
panies competing for the business. 





6 That’s why we predict that gasoline 
rices after the war will be lowest right 
a in America. For our competitive Free 
Enterprise System has demonstrated 
time and again that it can bring better 
products to more people at lower prices 
than any system yet devised by man. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, 
is dedicated to a discussion of how and why American busi- 
ness functions. We hope you’ll feel free to send in any sug- 
gestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, 
Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bidg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 





Front Line 
Telephone Post 


Camouflaged Communications Center of American Command Post during heavy fighting 


TreLerHone lines are life- 
lines wherever our men fight. 
The lines lengthen with every 
mile of advance. 


Bell System manufacturing 
facilities have had to be de- 
voted almost exclusively to 
keeping the armed forces sup- 
plied with communication and 
electronic equipment. As a 


BELL TELEPHONE 


OUR SOLDIERS TELEPHONE OVER HERE, TOO.... 


result, we are short of tele- 
phones, switchboards and 
other equipment needed to 
meet civilian requirements. 


We’re sorry if you’ve had to 
wait for home telephone ser- 
vice. But you can be sure that 
every effort is being made to 
take care of your needs just as 
soon as the war allows. 


SYSTEM 


Whenever you can, please give the service men 


and women first chance at Long Distance between 7 and 10 each night. They'll appreciate it a lot. 
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Because of narrow back margins this volume 
has been sewed to cords. No covers or 
advertising can be removed, except double 
page advertisements, when this type of sewing 
1s used. 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 
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service men 
ate it a lot. 
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WAGE-PRICE CLIMB? 


SUPER NEW DEAL IN MAKING 


High Incomes for Farmers and Labor as Basis of Postwar Planning 


Absorption by industry 
of costs through greater 
volume and smaller profits 


The underpinning now is being con- 
structed for a postwar New Deal on a 
much broader basis than the prewar New 
Deal. This new structure will rest upon a 
base of guaranteed prices for farmers and 
assurance of high wages for workers, plus 
a deliberate effort to hold down prices and 


—Harris & Ewing 
ECONOMIC STABILIZER VINSON 
Government guarantees for .’. . 


to limit profit margins of business through 
competition and through control. 

Part of the structure of postwar policy 
is being shaped in action, part in attitude. 
The action already taken assures a fur- 
ther rise in the guaranteed price of wheat 
and cotton. Action scheduled to be taken, 
barring a last-minute change of mind, will 
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assure a further rise in the level of hourly 
wage rates in basic industries. The atti- 
tude disclosed is that industry and trade 
shall absorb increased costs of labor and 
materials in narrower margins of profit. 

In brief, the moves now being made that 
foreshadow a postwar New Deal include 
the ones that follow: 

For farmers. The Government 
guarantees, as a result of action just taken, 
that farmers shall receive full “parity” 
prices for the 1944 wheat and cotton crop, 
minus the cost to the Commodity Credit 
Corp., headed by J. B. Hutson, of carrying 
that crop. This means an increase of about 
three cents a bushel to wheat growers, with 
a record 1,115,000,000-bushel crop, and it 
means about three quarters of a cent a 
pound more for cotton. Higher prices are 
ordered by the Government at a time 
when farm prices generally are 90 per cent 
above prewar average, and when farm cash 
income is more than twice the prewar aver- 
age. Congress ordered the White House to 
use every means to assure full parity. 

For wage earners. Added income to 
farmers is a prelude to action that is to re- 
sult in a further moderate increase in 
hourly wage rates of labor. This action, 
unless present decisions are altered at the 
last minute, is to add about eight cents 
an hour on the average to the wages of 
workers in the steel industry. The increase 
would be within the framework of present 
wage controls, supervised by Fred M. Vin- 
son, Director of Economic Stabilization. 
An increase to steelworkers then would be 
followed by increases to workers in auto- 
mobile, aluminum, electrical, shipbuilding, 
packing-house and glass industries, among 
others. Wage earners, on an average, are 
enjoying hourly wages, on a straight-time 
basis, that are about 50 per cent above 
prewar. These wage rates are to be pushed 
up to about 55 per cent of that level if 
present plans go through. 

For industry. U.S. industry is to be 
told that it can assume the wartime in- 
crease in wage rates, plus the increase now 
scheduled, without raising prices. These in- 


now 


creased costs are to come out of profit 
margins, on the basis of existing plans. 
The White House is assured by economists 
of the Office of Price Administration, of 
the Commerce Department and of the 
Labor Department that U.S. industry will 
be well able in peacetime to absorb the 
higher costs by getting along with a smaller 
margin of profits and by depending upon 
increased volume to yield a return for 
stockholders and managers. Any price in- 
crease, based on the new wage increase, is 


—Harris & Ewing 
CCC PRESIDENT HUTSON 
... high wages, farm prices 


opposed. The point is made that labor, not 
ownership or management, should enjoy 
any fruit of greater capital investment 
and improved techniques and _ greater 
production efficiency. 

It is when these actions and attitudes 
are translated into longer-term effect that 
the basis for anticipating a large-scale post- 
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—Carlisle in Lancaster New Era 


A DEAD COW TO PAY FOR? 


war New Deal is disclosed. The real mean- 
ing is described in what follows: 

In case of cofton. More than 10,000,- 
000 persons on farms depend on cotton for 
their principal livelihood. Normally, more 
than one half of the cotton they grow is 
sold abroad. At present, the price of Amer- 
ican cotton is about 7.5 cents a pound 
above the price of Brazilian cotton. Fur- 
thermore, surplus stocks of cotton in the 
world are officially estimated at 25,000,000 
bales, or about two years of production in 


this country. Much of this surplus cotton , 


is held abroad. The high level of Ameri- 
can cotton prices is guaranteed by the 
Government for two full years after both 
wars end. This suggests large-scale de- 
velopment of cotton growing abroad and 
large-scale use of foreign holdings of cot- 
ton at the expense of U.S. industry. 

There is this point, too. An official esti- 
mate is that the use of rayon, an artificial 
fiber, has grown until it represents dis- 
placement of about 8,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton a year. A year’s crop in U.S. is nor- 
mally about 13,000,000 bales. A high price 
for cotton encourages use of rayon. It dis- 
courages foreign use of American cotton 
where cotton still is in demand. The result 
of this situation is that the American Gov- 
ernment in postwar will face a major prob- 
lem in Southern States. It will face the 
problem of finding occupations for mil- 
lions of persons who now depend upon cot- 
ton for a livelihood. It will be up against 
need for production controls and for types 
of action that may seem revolutionary. 

In case of wheat. Whole States in the 
Southwest and Northwest of this country 
are dependent upon wheat growing as a 
major base for prosperity. U.S. farmers 
have just demonstrated that they can 
grow more than 1,000,000,000 bushels of 
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wheat a year. Maximum domestic demand 
for this wheat is 675,000,000 bushels. After 
the war there will be a big surplus to sell. 
Yet American prices, pegged at a high 
level, will make impossible any nonsubsi- 
dized competition with other wheat-grow- 
ing nations. In addition, U.S. farmers will 
face the fact that Britain, as the largest 
importer, is under agreement to buy much 
of her wheat from Canada, which also has 
a huge surplus. Argentina and Australia 
will be in the competition, too. 

All of this means that the Government 
will be forced back into control of farm 
production of wheat if vast accumulations 
are to be avoided. It probably means that 
Government will face a problem of in- 
ducing large numbers of farmers to move 
out of wheat production. It is a situation 
that almost certainly will lead to efforts at 
dumping of wheat abroad, an undertaking 
that may be less simple than it sounds in 
these days of controlled trade and import 
quotas and empire preferences. 

Those are just sample farm problems 
that point to a bigger New Deal. 

Then, in the case of wages. Wage 
rates of American industry during this 
war have risen far more than wage rates 
in other major industrial nations. The re- 
sult of this situation is a higher level of 
costs in industry and a less favorable com- 
petitive position in the struggle for foreign 
markets. There appears to be agreement 
that, if a broad New Deal is to be avoided, 
involving postwar control of wages and 
prices and postwar direction of investment, 
then a huge outlet for American goods 
must be opened in markets abroad. Present 
wage levels will complicate the problem 
of finding these markets in competition 
with industry of lower-wage countries. 
Competition would tend to force wages 
down. To protect labor against this pres- 
sure of competition, Government may turn 
to many devices, all of which 








co-operation in restoring freer world trade. 
Freer trade is a prelude to avoidance of a 
postwar New Deal. Dumping will be sold 
to voters as a means of forcing other na- 
tions into agreement with U.S. Actually, 
however, nations today have too many 
weapons to use in control of trade to be 
concerned greatly by a threat of U.S. 
dumping. 

Now, turn to the matter of profits. 
With costs increased by Government-in- 
duced wage levels, industry is told that 
these increased costs must be taken out in 
the form of narrower margins of profit, 
not in higher prices. To enforce this dic- 
tum, however, Government must con- 
tinue price controls into postwar, which 
involves a New Deal type of postwar con- 
trol. Yet, if price controls are removed 
and prices do move higher, as they nat- 
urally would in many cases, a postwar 
price inflation might be touched off in a 
period of unprecedented supplies of liquid 
savings. This liquid supply of savings in 
individual hands by 1946 probably will 
total $109,000,000,000, a sum of money 
that cannot be ignored. 

Denial to industry of the right to reflect 
cost increases in prices would lower profit 
margins and would act as a deterrent to 
large-scale new investment and to ventur- 
ing. In that case, Government would have 
an excuse to move in with plans to pro- 
vide jobs for all and to make use of 
war plants that might be standing idle. 
There then would be a revival of “produc- 
tion-for-use” plans of the early New Deal 
days. 

All of this is designed to give you a 
glance at some of the economic dynamite 
that is lying around Washington in this 
period. Some of it is potent enough to blow 
the lid from any plans to get back to 
“normal” after the war. Most of it points 
in the direction of a postwar New Deal. 





tend toward a New Deal. 
Dumping. The simple an- 
swer of Congress to problems 
growing from a high U.S. 
level of prices and costs is to 
give its formal legislative ap- 
proval to the idea of “dump- 
ing” surplus goods abroad. 
Dumping means that Ameri- 
can taxpayers subsidize a low- 
er price of American goods for 
the benefit of people of other 
lands while these same Ameri- 
can taxpayers at home enjoy 
a higher price level for the 
same goods. But dumping en- 
courages retaliation on the 
part of competing nations. If 
engaged in, it means that this 
country will not go along with 
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plans for postwar currency 
stabilization and for postwar 










—Lewis in Milwaukee Journal 
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Easing the Path of Small Firms: 
How Government Aids Will Work 


Program of Loans, Assistance in Obtaining Plants and War Goods 


Aims of SWPC to keep alive 
surviving businesses and 
help to start new ventures 


New powers are ready to be brought 
into use by the Federal Government in its 
fight for small business. They were put 
into shape by Congress in the closing days 
of its session and all but ignored. They 
put the Government actively into the field 
at the side of small business. And they 
transform the Smaller War Plants Corp. 
from a war to a peacetime agency, with 
an air of permanence and with enough 
authority to wield a strong club. 

What has happened is that half a mil- 
lion small businesses have vanished during 
the war. The Government wants to get 
them back into the economy. It wants to 
make certain that the 3,000,000 small 
business firms that are left are not wiped 
out in the postwar period. And it wants to 
help returning servicemen to get going 
and create perhaps another half million 
new businesses. These wishes are pulling 
the Government into the position of cham- 
pioning the cause of little business. 

Two-pronged battle. The work of 
SWPC ties into that of the Justice Depart- 
ment. SWPC will lend money to small 
firms that cannot get credit at banks. It 





—Harris & Ewing i 
REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN 
Guardians in Congress... 
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will buy machinery and tools. It can give 
advice regarding new mx hods. It can help 
to get plant space. It is directed to make 
certain that they get an even break with 
big concerns in buying surplus war goods. 

The Justice Department is cracking 
away steadily at big firms which it accuses 
of resorting to monopolistic practices in 
violation of the antitrust laws. That battle 
is taking on new vigor. Once the war is 
over, the suits held in abeyance at the re- 
quest of the Army and Navy because the 
firms involved were busy with war con- 
tracts will be sent to trial. Dozens of new 
cases will be brought into courts. The new 
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—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR MURRAY 
... for the small proprietor 





cases now are in process of preparation. 

On the one side, the Government will 
endeavor to keep the field of business open 
for competition by small firms. It will try 
to beat down the practices that it regards 
as monopolistic. On the other side, SWPC 
will help to advise and finance the small- 
business competition. It works from the 
view that Government must safeguard 
small businesses, foster their expansion and 
stimulate the creation of new enterprises. 

The new SWPC powers. Woven into 
the plans for ending war contracts, for 
turning war plants back to peaceful pro- 
duction and for the sale of surplus goods 
are new powers for SWPC. Many of these 


= 
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—Harris & Ewing 
SWPC CHAIRMAN MAVERICK 
Give little firms a chance 





powers are the outgrowth of studies made 
by special committees in Congress, headed 
by Senator Murray of Montana and Rep- 
resentative Patman of Texas, both Demo- 
crats. They are aimed at preventing, in 
the turn from war to peace, the things 
that happened when war came. 

The legislators found that at one time 
100 leading corporations were getting 70 
per cent of the war business and between 
15,000 and 20,000 others were getting the 
other 30 per cent, leaving the more than 
60,000 plants that employ 250 or fewer 
workers to struggle along with shrinking 
materials and such scraps of subcontracts 
as they could manage to get from prime 
contractors. SWPC was created to remedy 
this situation. But many manufacturing 
firms already had been wiped out. 

The new aids to small business are 
aimed at putting the little firm in a posi- 
tion to bid for plant facilities, machinery 
and surplus war goods on the same basis 
as does the big corporation. The help will 
take several directions. It may be loans, 
advice, clearing the way for bids for new 
machinery from the small firm, or SWPC 
may buy plants and machine tools that 
are being put out of production for war, 
and swap these for worn-out tools. 

Swap plan. Back of the plan for SWPC 
to buy the new tools that are discarded by 
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war plants and swap them to little firms 
for old ones is this idea: 

Maury Maverick, the chairman of 
SWPC, says small firms, because of war, 
taxes and financing troubles, need liberal 
credit terms to replenish their old equip- 
ment, much of which they have worn out 
during the war. War plants all over the 
country are filled with new machine tools. 
Big industries can afford to buy these tools 
from the Government. But Mr. Maverick 
wants the little firms to have an even 
chance at getting them. He thinks that, 
if the small shops had this machinery, it 
would help to strengthen their competitive 
position for the long haul after the war. 

Thus, SWPC plans to move into the 
picture and buy surplus tools and ma- 
chinery as war plants are dismantled. It 
will trade this equipment to small shops 
for their worn-out equipment, giving them 
liberal credit terms and long-term leases. 
Small business normally employs about 
half of the nation’s workers. 

Loans. This credit operation is an off- 
shoot of the lending which SWPC has 
been doing for two and a half years. The 
original act creating the corporation au- 
thorized it to make loans on such terms, 
conditions and maturities as it might de- 
termine necessary to enable small plants 
to build, convert, expand or finance the 
manufacture of war goods. 

SWPC has lent many millions of dollars 
to small firms during the war. Many of 
these loans have been on such thin col- 


lateral that the banks would not touch | 


them. Yet a high percentage of these loans 
have been repaid. One small firm that got 
two loans from SWPC during the war be- 
cause the banks would not accept its col- 
lateral now is getting a loan of $1,500,000 
from its local bank. Its competitive posi- 
tion has improved that much. 

The loans by SWPC are not restricted 
to war uses. It may lend money to enable 
small firms to make essential peacetime 
goods. Frequently, however, SWPC officials 
found that banks were willing to make 
loans to small firms after SWPC had given 
its approval. The fact that a Government 
agency stood ready to help was enough. 

Similarly, SWPC officials think the 
mere fact that their agency exists will 
help to smooth the way for small business 
in the future; that it often will not be 
necessary for SWPC to step in to buy 
plants or make loans. 

Equal access fo surplus goods. In 
the disposal of surplus goods, SWPC is 
charged with making certain that small 
business is not discriminated against. This 
puts SWPC into the marketing field, bring- 
ing it into contact with wholesalers, job- 
bers, even retailers, broadening its work 
from the relations with manufacturers to 
which it has been almost exclusively de- 
voted in the past. 
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The effort of Mr. Maverick here will be 
to see that the process used when war be- 
gan is not repeated. Then, big orders were 
given to large contractors because speed 
was essential. But, in the turn back to 
peace, Mr. Maverick says: “The indus- 
trial concentration developed under war- 
time pressures must be reversed by special 
considerations to small businesses to cor- 
rect the artificial dislocations to which 
they were subjected in the war economy.” 

SWPC will pass along to small firms in- 
formation on when, where and what sur- 
plus property is being sold. It will find out 
from small firms the most suitable sizes in 
which lots should be sold to give them an 
equal chance to buy, and will help to work 
out terms and conditions that will fit the 
needs of small business. 

Multiple use of plants. When the 
war ends, the Government will own be- 
tween 470 and 500 plants, each almost as 
big as the Muscle Shoals plant it had on 


BUILT TO ASSEMBLE BOMBERS 





closed. A group of small firms moved into 
the plant and set up operations. 

Thus far, adaptation of this type of op- 
eration to the postwar use of Government- 
owned plants is dependent entirely upon 
the development of local plans. But SWPC 
is being given the power to buy any sur- 
plus property for resale (subject to the 
regulations of the Surplus Property Board) 
to small business. If local plans were suffi- 
ciently well developed for using and even- 
tually buying a plant, this section of the 
bill might be construed as giving SWPC 
the power to swing the deal. 

Work going forward. Many com- 
munities already have been sounded out 
on such a postwar plan and SWPC reports 
a generally favorable response. One fear 
that haunts those who are fighting on the 
side of little business is that big corpora- 
tions may buy up some of the Govern- 
ment-owned plants to keep them out of 
production. Fullest possible use of the 
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Will big business or clusters of little business get it? 


its hands after the first World War. 
Studies now being made are _ pointed 
toward use of some of these big plants by 
clusters of small industries. 

Much of the work toward this end has 
to be done by local communities. But 
SWPC is ready to help small firms to get 
the machinery and the financial backing 
that will enable them to take over small 
sections of big plants. What SWPC would 
like to see would be from 10 to 20 or 30 
small firms, each engaged in the manufac- 
ture of a different product, occupying the 
same big plant structure. 

The Bush Terminals in New York and 
the Amoskeag plant at Manchester, N. H., 
are exampies of this type. A community 
was left stranded when the Amoskeag mills 


plants is to be sought as a way of achiev- 
ing full employment. 

The SWPC staff of 1,800 trained men is 
spread through 118 offices in the major 
war areas of the country. They are fa- 
miliar with the needs and capacity of small 
business. During the war, the SWPC men 
have arranged all sorts of co-operative en- 
terprises among small firms to enable them 
to do war work on a piecemeal basis. 

In each of these areas is a board of ex- 
perts, working with SWPC, representing 
varied branches of banking and business. 
These local volunteers are sounding boards 
of community opinion in the development 
of plans for turning abandoned war plants 
into pools of small industries. They are 
another weapon for small business. 
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Leaders’ conflict of views 
over the extent to which 
nation shall be weakened 


Germany is not to be turned completely 
into a nation of small peasant farmers 
after this war. There is to be a postwar 
German industry, revamped, smaller, and 
probably controlled, but still important. 
Although Germany will be carved down 
around the edges, there is less than a 50-50 
prospect that she also will be chopped into 
two or three small countries. 

Even so, a harsh peace is ahead for the 
Germans. All top officials in this country, 
in Great Britain and in Russia seem agreed 
upon that. How harsh that peace will be 
and what its specific terms are to include 
will be determined in an early meeting 
planned by President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin. 

Right now, interest in the future of Ger- 
many is stirred by reports of specific plans 
for dealing with that nation after the war 
is won. Those plans are complicated by the 
fact that two peace periods are involved, 
one immediately after the war, when Ger- 
many will be occupied and operated by 
U.S.-Britain-Russia on the basis of three 
separate zones, and the second later, when 
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Germany will be set up again 
as an independent nation. 

What follows is the story of 
plans now taking shape to re- 
make Germany for the longer- 
range period after the war. 
Differences of opinion appear 
at once. 

One point of view is that 
Germany must be made so 
weak that she never again can 
be much more than a nation 
of subsistence farmers. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., supports this 
view and has a plan to carry 
it out. President Roosevelt 
favorably enough im- 
pressed with that plan to dis- 
cuss it with Mr. Churchill. 

A second point of view 
is that, even though Germany 
is to be dealt with harshly, the 
German people must have a 
chance to make a living if 
they are not again to create trouble. Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson and some British 
officials take this view. They would trim 
Germany down and treat her roughly, but 
would depend on control and supervision 
of German industry, rather 
than on its elimination, to 
prevent another German war 
of conquest. 

The Russian plan is not so 
clear. Premier Stalin wants 
reparations from Germany. If 
these are in the form of goods, 
German industry will have to 
be maintained. But Mr. Stalin 
is said to be opposed to letting 
German industry become 
strong enough to be a future 
threat to Russia by providing 
a basis for armament making. 

Within the U.S. Govern- 
ment, plans for postwar Ger- 
many are being sifted by a 
Cabinet committee, composed 
of Mr. Hull, Mr. Stimson and 
Mr. Morgenthau. Selection of 
these three men was governed 
by the fact that the problem of 
postwar Germany is partly 
political, partly military, and 
partly economic. Recommen- 
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PLANS FOR REMAKING GERMANY: 
CONTROL OF WARMAKING POWERS 


Problem of Fitting Reich’s Industry Into Pattern for Future Europe 


—Wide World 
GERMAN WAR WORKERS 
... $80 shell making will stop 


dations of this committee will be reviewed 
by the President, and then modified in the 
light of whatever position is taken by 
Britain and Russia. : 

Some of the plans being formulated deal 
with boundaries and territorial adjust- 
ments. Others deal with the future of Ger- 
man industry. 

On territorial adjustments, there al- 
ready is considerable agyeement. The map 
on page 21 shows what the shape of Ger- 
many is likely to be, if the present mood 
of Allied leaders remains unchanged. 

The Rhineland and Ruhr regions in 
Western Germany, industrially important 
and strategically vital, would be placed 
under some form of international control. 

The Kiel Canal, which cuts across the 
Danish Peninsula and connects the Baltic 
and North Seas, also would be interna- 
tionalized. A share in control of it would 
guarantee Russian access to the Atlantic. 

Part of Schleswig-Holstein, north of the 
Kiel Canal, would be given to Denmark. 

The Saar Basin, important coal-produc- 
ing area, would go to France. 

A strip of land in Northwestern Ger- 
many would be given to the Netherlands 
to make up for lands flooded by the Ger- 
mans. 

East Prussia would be divided, Koenigs- 
berg and the Northeastern portion going 
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cies now shaping up, here is the 
outlook for postwar Germany: 

Population. About 75,000,- 
000 Germans now scattered 
over Europe will be crowaed 
into the Germany that will be 
left after the trimming-down 
process is completed. That 
area, including the Ruhr and 
Rhineland, contained only 
about 57,000,000 people in 
1939. The prospective increase 
is due to the fact that Ger- 
man colonists no longer will 
be welcome outside Germany 
proper. For the postwar plan- 
ners, the problem is what to 
do with those 75,000,000 Ger- 
mans. 

Agriculture. Only a frac- 
tion of the present population 
could possibly be employed if 
Germany became a pastoral 
nation. Over the last half cen- 
tury, the number of people on 
farms in the area of prewar 
Germany has remained at 
around 9,000,000. Expert opin- 
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From prison camp to labor camp... 


to Russia, and the remainder to Poland. 

Silesia, including the important indus- 
trial region around Breslau, would go to 
Poland. 

Part of Pomerania and Brandenburg, 
east of the Oder, also would go to Poland. 

No decision has been reached, however, 
on the question of dividing up what is left 
of Germany. The Morgenthau proposal is 
to split it in two. North Germany, largely 
non-Catholic, would form one country. 
South Germany, largely Catholic, would 
form the other. South Germany might be 
allowed to form a customs union with Aus- 
tria. Planners in the State Department, 
however, believe Germany would be easier 
to control if not split. 

On the future of German industry, 
current discussion involves the best method 
of keeping this industry from again be- 
coming the basis of warmaking power. 

That discussion starts with the knowl- 
edge that industry in Germany will be in 
a state of collapse after this war. Factories, 
power plants, power dams, railroads, high- 
ways, harbors, have been bombed. As the 
fighting goes forward through the Rhine- 
land and the Ruhr, in the West, and 
through Silesia, in the East, more destruc- 
tion is in prospect. Stocks of raw materials 
will have been used up. More stocks will 
be difficult to get. Therefore, the question 
will be, not whether German industry is 
tc be kept as a going concern, but what 
steps are to be taken to restore it to a 
normal peacetime status. 

In the light of known facts and the poli- 
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methods of production and 
breaking up the big estates 
might increase both output and workers 
by 50 per cent. That would bring the 
uumber to perhaps 14,000,000. Allowing 
for 6,000,000 in the towns that service 
agriculture, a total of only 20,000,000 peo- 
ple could be utilized if Germany were 
forced to be entirely agricultural. There 
still would be the question of what to do 
with 55,000,000 others. 

Industry. Many of those others still 
would have to be employed in industry. 





In any case, however, industrial oppor- 
tunities are going to be severely limited. 
Germany will not be permitted to manu- 
facture armaments, aircraft, synthetic rub- 
ber, synthetic gasoline or chemicals that 
can be made into explosives. Also, she may 
lose most of her steel industry. In the past, 
that industry, located in the Ruhr, has 
been based on coal from the Ruhr and the 
Saar and on iron from France, Belgium 
and Sweden. 1he argument is made that 
the steel could «> produced just as easily 
in France and Belgium, and that Germany 
then would be deprived of her basic war 
power. The net result would be that Ger- 
mans would have to fall back on light 
manufacturing and specialty products. 
One factor certain to cut down Ger- 
many’s manufacturing for a time will be 
the removal of machinery from German 
factories. Some of this machinery, stolen 
from occupied countries, will have to be 
returned. Also, large amounts of machin- 
ery will be claimed by Russia and other 
countries as reparations. Thus, many Ger- 
man factories will be empty shells after 
these adjustments are made. For rebuild- 
ing, she will not have access this time to 
U.S. and British’ credit, and will have to 
provide money and most materials herself. 
What Germany would be like. All 
this adds up to a picture of a Germany 
whose economic life will be severely re- 
stricted. There will be more farming, more 
light manufacturing, and much less heavy 
industry. Living standards of the Ger- 
man people are certain to be lower than 
before, but perhaps not as low as might 
be imagined. Under Hitler’s program, one 
third of Germany’s industrial output was 
going into armament. In the coming period 
of peace, German labor and materials 
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can go into useful peacetime goods instead. 

The question of employment also may 
nol be as serious as the restricted oppor- 
tunities would seem to indicate. Five mil- 
lion German soldiers are estimated to have 
been killed in this war, and another 1,000,- 
000 disabled. Thousands of civilians have 
been killed or disabled by bombs. Another 
2,000,000 Germans are reporte | to be pris- 
oners in Russia and probably will be re- 
tained there as a reparations labor force to 
help rebuild the damaged areas. Still other 
millions of Germans may be sent to Rus- 
sia to work. With these subtractions from 
German labor, and the huge task of re- 
building German homes, factories; and 
utilities, there is a prospect of plenty of 
work for all able Germans for several 
years at least. 

The stage of occupation. To carry 
out whatever rules are laid down for Ger- 
many will require strong central controls. 
In the stage of military occupation, these 
will be in the hands of the U.S., British 
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and Russian armies, “coming as con- 
querors and not as oppressors.” Each will 
have a separate zone—the U.S. in the 
Southwest, the British in the Northwest, 
and the Russians in the East. France may 
be admitted as an equal partner later on. 
Headquarters of the three occupation 
forces will be in Berlin, where the three 
military commanders will form a joint con- 
trol commission. “Parallel policies” are to 
be followed by the separate forces, but 
thus far no plans have been worked out 
for a closely integrated control of the Ger- 
man economy from Berlin. 

This means that any plans for Germany 
devised by the United States Government 
in actual practice may be applied only in 
Southern Germany, which is to be oc- 
cupied by the U.S. Army. That part of 
Germany is not very important indus- 
trially. Control of the big industrial region 
of the Ruhr and the Rhineland will be 
under the control of the British, or per- 
haps, later on, the French. The industries 





of Silesia will fall within the Russian zone. 

The assumption made by some U.S. 
planners that a prosperous Germany is 
necessary to a prosperous Europe may 
never get a chance to be tested. This as- 
sumption is not accepted by British of- 
ficials, who point out that British interests 
will be served far better if the countries 
around Germany are prosperous. They 
say Britain would much prefer to do busi- 
ness with firms in France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
where industry will be greatly expanded. 
The British fear that an industrially strong 
Germany at some time in the future might 
unleash a new secret weapon such as the 
robot bomb. Hence, the British, like the 
Russians, insist on keeping Germany weak. 

Summing up, the three nations agree 
that Germany shall not again become a 
great military power. The foregoing de- 
scription of how that may be achieved is 
based on actual plans being made by 
the three governments concerned. 
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THE PINCH IN FOOD 


Scarcities for Civilians Despite Larger Over-All Production 


Outlook for shortages of 
some meats, canned goods, 
dairy products and sugar 


The news about food is such these days 
that any housewife could find it most con- 
fusing. There is talk about surpluses. Yet 
she goes to her corner store and finds 
anything but a surplus. All too often she 
must return from marketing trips without 
meats, butter, sugar, some canned goods. 

Moreover, a survey shows no immediate 
prospect of great improvement as long as 
both wars last. 

Beef. Choice and good cuts of beef will 
continue to be scarce. Sixty per cent of the 
beef meeting specification and inspection 
requirements is set aside for the Army. 
But, if you are willing to take the poorer 
cuts of beef, you may expect a fair sup- 
phy, because cattle marketings are up and 
will increase this autumn. 

Pork. Right now, pork is especially 
short because this is the season of small 
slaughter. There was a 25 per cent smaller 
pig crop this year, due mostly to feed 
troubles. The military takes 25 per cent of 
all supply. A seasonal increase in pork will 
be felt this winter, but the over-all supply 
will be much below last winter. 


Veal. Since there is no military set-’ 


aside, civilians will have about as much 
veal as in the recent past. Beef and veal 
make up 45 per cent of total meat supply. 

Lamb and mutton. The lamb and mut- 
ton supply will continue to grow tighter, 
for there was a reduced crop. Marketings 
are to be much under last year. 

Butter. The butter shortage is nation 
wide. Civilian stocks are at the bottom. 
Little, if any, improvement is in sight, de- 
spite suspension of the military set-aside, 
and the new order of the Office of Price 
Administration, raising the ration value 
from 16 to 20 points per pound. Milk pro- 
ducers continue to turn their milk into 
lines more profitable than butter. A season- 
al decline in production also is setting in. 

Milk. The fluid-milk supply will con- 
tinue low until next spring. Consumption 
by civilians in the U.S. is running at 25 
per cent above prewar levels. 

Eggs. Farm forecasts indicate that 
there will be 15 per cent fewer hens in lay- 
ing houses this winter than last, meaning 
fewer eggs. However, there are good stocks 
in storage. Shoppers will find small eggs 
much more plentiful than large ones. 

Chickens. Approximately 20 per cent 
fewer chickens were raised on farms this 
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year than last year. There will be fewer 
chickens for table use. Man-power short- 
ages prevent much of the poultry supply 
from reaching market. 

Turkeys. Civilians will get fewer 
Thanksgiving and Christmas turkeys this 
year than last. Military requirements now 
run about 18 per cent of all the supply. 
In some areas, the Army set-aside is 100 
per cent of supply at processing plants. 

Sugar. Not much relief can be expected 
for some time from the present sugar 
scarcity. The shortage has two causes. One 





IN THE GROCERY 
. . . shoppers were confused 


is that more sugar was allowed for civil- 
ians than the supply warranted. The other 
and basic reason is that the U.S. is having 
to do without its former Philippine sup- 
ply, is having to share its Cuban supply 
with the rest of the world. Meanwhile, ‘the 
domestic production has man-power 
troubles. 

Potatoes. Last year’s potato shortage 
may not exactly be duplicated this winter, 
but potatoes will not be plentiful. The po- 
tato crop in the East has been cut sharply 
by drought. 

Canned goods. Military requirements 
will extend the present shortages of 
canned fruits. New vegetable packs com- 
ing in will ease canned-vegetable lines 
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somewhat. The armed forces, however, are 
drawing heavily on all canned tomatoes, 
juices and soups. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables. Gen- 
erally, the supply of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables is fairly good. Victory gardens have 
helped again. However, the seasonal slump 
is setting in. In fruits, a record citrus crop 
is on the way. The recent hurricane in the 
East destroyed some of the apple crop. 

But, whatever the lacks in individual 
foods, no one can quibble with over-all 
production. The United States today is 
producing 1388 per cent of its 1935-1939 
average. The housewife, viewing the store 
shelves, well might wonder what becomes 
of all this food. 

Where the food goes. There are hun-/ 
gry people in the world, but they are not | 
Americans. The American soldier and * 
sailor eat well, about one and a half times 
more than the U.S. civilian. The civilian 
is eating 7 per cent more than he did in 
1935-1939. Of all the American supply, 
civilians get 75 per cent, the rest going to 
the military and Lend-Lease. 

But, in spite of this great demand, the 
day is coming when there will be too much 
food. Early symptom of such change-over) 
is the situation today in grains, notably) 

Corn. The nation’s corn supply, very 
short not long ago, now is easing. A good 
crop is on the way. And there will be less 
livestock to help eat it. 

Wheat. The largest wheat crop in U.S. 
history, 1,115,000,000 bushels, is on the 
way. Other countries expect bumper crops 
too. 

These grains, and a good hay crop this r\) 
year, assure well-fed livestock during the 
winter, a good meat and poultry supply 
for home use next spring. If, by then, the 
war against Germany has gone according 
to plan, the vast Allied food reserves 
should be filtering down to consumers both 





in the U.S. and Europe. About 8,000,000 “y 
tons of food can be released by the Allies pi 
in the first year after the German war. ox 
This means Europe will need little Ameri- br 
‘an food in that first year. It also means ge 
the United States probably can sell to its ho 
own consumers some foods from this re- ‘se 
serve, such things as canned meats, canned gor 
vegetables, fruit juices and cheeses. Oo: 
Public officials already are beginning to Ply 
worry about the time when these surpluses It 
glut the market and depress prices, with so 
damage to the whole economy if left un fac 


checked. This will mean new troubles, but 
at least the housewife will not find empty wi 
store shelves. 
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“I had to chase all over town for your 
pitman rod, Dad, but I finally found 
one. Good thing the Plymouth doesn’t 
break down. It fetches parts for you, 
gets stuff to market, brings goods 
home. Just as Bud says, it’s our 
‘service of supply’ in this war. Thank 
goodness, we did buy a Plymouth.’’* 


On country roads as on city streets, 
Plymouth is a thoroughly useful car. 
It owes its all-around reliability to 
sound engineering, precision manu- 
facturing and tough testing. 


Plymouth is the low-priced car 
with fine-car engineering. It’s a big 
car—long and wide. It’s a sturdy 
car—with all-steel body and double- 
channel frame. 


* Based on an actual interview in the Plymouth files. 
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This car has been matched against 
all kinds of driving conditions. Using 
the nation as their testing ground, 
engineers proved, improved and re- 
proved parts and features in deep 
sand and winter mud, desert dust 
and far north cold, farm lanes and 
city streets. 


Today, all Plymouth’s facilities are 
going into plane and tank and gun 
production. But Plymouths built be- 
fore the war are proving their extraor- 
dinary value—reliable low-cost 
transportation reliably serviced 
by Plymouth’s experienced nation- 
wide dealer organization. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


You'll enjoy Major Bowes Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 
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Speed-Up in Postwar Air Travel: 
What Faster Transports Will Do 


Travel distances, measured in time re- 
quired to cover them, will shrink sharply- 
after this war. This shrinkage is to be 
due to a great increase of speed in trans- 
port planes which will cover main routes 


that will crisscross the United States. 
Orders for these transports now are 
being placed. The orders call for two 


types of planes, in general. One has a 
cruising speed of 240 miles an hour, or 
four miles a minute. The other will cruise 
at 300 miles an hour, or five miles a min- 
ute. Before the war, transport planes flew 
at an average speed of 160 miles an hour. 

Translated into’ travel time, this in- 
creased flying speed means sharp reduc- 
tions in the time required for trips from 
city to city. This time saving will open 
the way for Western vacations for East- 
erners, for speedier business trips, for 
Florida week ends for New Yorkers and 
New Englanders, and for Florida or 
Southern California week ends for Chica- 
goans. Attention has been centering recent- 
ly on foreign travel by air and reductions 
in flying time from this country to foreign 
capitals. These reductions will be dupli- 
cated at home, as shown in the following: 

The postwar traveler will fly from 
New York to Los Angeles in nine hours, 
about half the time required before the 
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war. San Francisco, too, will be only nine 
hours from New York, as the map shows. 
Seattle will require about nine and three 
quarters hours from New York or Wash- 
ington. All are to be just overnight hops. 

For the Government official, business- 
man or tourist heading into Latin Amer- 
ica, Mexico City will be only nine hours 
from Washington. The flying time from 
New York to Chicago, on the extra-fast 
transcontinental planes at least, will be 
cut to two and three quarters hours. This 


means that the New Yorker will be able’ 


to leave home early in the morning, have 
practically a full business day in Chicago 
and return the same evening, avoiding 
two overnight train rides. 

The Chicago businessman can transact 
business in New York with the same sav- 
ing in time, or he can travel to Washing- 
ton for with the Government 
and return all in the same day. The Mid- 
westerner, desiring a week end in South- 
ern California, will find that Los Angeles, 
in postwar, is only six and a quarter hours 
from Chicago. San Francisco will be 
equally close. New Orleans will be a mere 
three hours and a quarter from the Chi- 
cago airport. 

Travel north and south is expected to 
be equally fast, where the journeys are 


business 


between principal centers served by the 
new planes. For example, a 240-mile-an- 
hour plane will fly from New York to 
Montreal in an hour and a half. In a 300- 
mile-an-hour plane, a flight from New 
York to Miami will take only four and a 
quarter hours. Similarly, fast service is 
expected up and down the West Coast, 
between San Diego and Seattle. 

The first of the 240-mile-an-hour planes 
are expected to go into service before the 
end of 1945. They will carry twice as 
many passengers as present planes—over 
40, compared with the present 21 on the 
best domestic transport planes. The planes 
will be more comfortable, and they are 
expected to be sturdy and so well safe- 
guarded by new aids to flying that they 
can maintain schedules in virtually any 
weather. 

The 300-mile-an-nour or five-mile-a- 
minute planes may become available in 
1946. They will carry between 50 and 60 
passengers, in cabins equalizing the ait 
pressures at high and low altitudes. These 
planes are to cruise at 17,000 feet, or 
higher. 

New planes will require a big invest- 
ment by the air lines. However, the cost 
to the passengers of flying is expected to 
decrease gradually. Aviation executives 
predict that technical advances, increased 
efficiency and more air travel will make 
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possible rates averaging about three and 
a- half cents a mile.: within. five years 
after the war. Prewar rates averaged 4 
little over five cents a mile. 
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MOVING INTO HIGH GEAR 


Rising Public Interest as Rivals for Presidency Trade Verbal Blows 


Solace in opinion polls 
for followers of both 
Roosevelt and Dewey 


The country learned last week that it 
was going to have an old-fashioned, free- 
swinging presidential campaign after all. 
The dignified, war-imposed restraint that 
had characterized the early campaigning 
was gone. The voters found suddenly that 
the U.S. could fight a war on many fronts 
and continue to have politics as usual. 

What effect this switch in tactics would 
have on the outcome of the election was 
not immediately apparent. Public-opinion 
polls showed President Roosevelt con- 
tinuing to hold a slight edge over Gov- 
ernor Dewey, but these polls did not re- 
flect public reaction to Mr. Dewey’s recent 
trip or to Mr. Roosevelt’s opening cam- 
paign speech before the Teamsters’ Union. 

There was one poll, however, that sup- 
porters of Governor Dewey found heart- 
ening. That was a poll of newspapermen 
who accompanied the Governor on_ his 
cross-country tour. Forty-eight reporters 
covering the tour were asked whether 
they thought Mr. Dewey had gained or 
lost ground on the trip. Thirty-seven ex- 
pressed the belief that the Dewey chances 
had improved. Five thought the Governor 
had lost ground and six believed he had 
neither gained nor lost. 


What cheered Republican Party work- 
ers most about this poll was that the re- 
porters could agree so overwhelmingly 
that Mr. Dewey was winning new friends 
when so many of the reporters themselves 
were Roosevelt supporters. For the poll 
also showed that 21 of the newspapermen 
intended to vote for Mr. Roosevelt and 
18 for Mr. Dewey. Six reported that they 
were undecided, one against both 
candidates and two had no choice. 

While the Republicans received a lift 
from the poll of reporters, there also were 
cheering words in the poll for the Demo- 
crats. The reporters’ predictions as to the 
outcome of the election averaged 53.8 per 
cent for Mr. Roosevelt. Also, nine of the 
18 reporters who intend to vote for Mr. 
Dewey expressed the opinion that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would win. Five of these 18 
believed Mr. Dewey would win and four 
thought there was an even chance. 

The reporters’ views on the outcome 
jibed with the latest public-opinion polls. 
What these polls now show is this: 

Gallup poll. September sampling 
showed President Roosevelt leading in 28 
States, with 284 electoral votes, and Gov- 
ernor Dewey in 17 States, with 208 elec- 
toral votes. Mr. Roosevelt’s 284 were 18 
more than the 266 needed to win. In the 
three remaining States, sentiment 
evenly divided. Mr. Roosevelt, however, 
had gained support in 27 States since Au- 


was 


was 


gust, whereas Mr. Dewey had gained in 14. 
Outside the Solid South, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
strength was shown to lie in the Far West 
and the East Coast. The Midwest was 
lined up solidly for Mr. Dewey, with some 
of the Rocky Mountain States also sup- 
porting him. In such key States as New 
York and Pennsylvania, however, the 
choice was so close as to make the out- 
come far from certain. For example, Penn- 
sylvania was shown to be leaning toward 
Mr. Roosevelt by the slender margin of 
51 per cent, while New York was shown for 
Dewey by the same narrow margin. Nine- 
teen States were considered safe for Mr. 
Roosevelt and 12 safe for Mr. Dewey. 

Crossley poll. This poll showed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt favored by 52.2 per cent 
of the voters and Governor Dewey by 
47.8 per cent. 

The public-opinion polls were taken too 
early to measure the country’s reaction to 
the change in political strategy adopted 
by both candidates, but there was no 
doubt that the remaining five weeks of 
the campaign would be lively ones. Also 
there was no doubt that the hard-hitting 
tactics on both sides would stir up public 
interest in the campaign, an interest that 
previously had been dragging. 

It was this lack of interest that appar- 
ently prompted Mr. Roosevelt to come out 
swinging in the first speech of his cam- 
paign. The country had been led to expect 
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known architects. See them inthe Octo- 
ber issue of Better Homes & Gardens. 
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"We're finally discovering what our 
postwar home can be like, in a believ- 
able, practical way—thanks to Better 
Homes & Gardens.”’ 


In its October issue, Better Homes 
& Gardens continues a series of arti- 
cles devoted to home design, which 
emphasize the importance of plan- 
ning tomorrow’s homes from the 
inside out. Full-scale, four-color 
models picture the new comfort and 
convenience obtainable thru new 
materials and new ways with old 
materials. 


Some of the ideas are breath- 
taking but all are possible and at- 
tainable. They are but one reason 
for Better Homes & Gardens accept- 
ance by families living everywhere 
as the practical guide to present and 
future family living. 


Better Homes & Gardens 


America’s Family-Service Home Magazine 





MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, DES MOINES 3, IOWA 





a series of mild, polite and dignified de- 
bates between the candidates. Mr. Dewey 
had started off in that vein, and Mr. 
Roosevelt had said that he did not con- 
sider it fitting to campaign in the usual 
sense “in these days of tragic sorrow.” 
Democratic: Party workers were fearful 
that a light vote would hurt their candi- 
date. They wanted Mr. Roosevelt to pick 
a fight with his opponent to rouse the 
country from its apathy. 

What Mr. Roosevelt said. In his 
opening speech, the President accused the 
Republicans of trying to switch labels, of 
trying to persuade the public that the 
Democratic Party was responsible for the 
depression and that the Republican Party 
was responsible for New Deal measures. 
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—Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 


THE SHOW MUST GO ON 





He said the Republicans had misrepre- 
sented the achievements of his Adminis- 
tration and accused the opposition of “cal- 
lous and brazen” falsification. 

Governor Dewey’s reply. The Re- 
publican nominee accepted the challenge 
immediately. In his next speech, at Okla- 
homa City, he tore into the New Deal 
with phrases that reflected anger and re- 
sentment. In answering the President’s 
charge of “fraud” and “falsification,” he 
cited statements of Administration officials 
to support his arguments. He blamed the 
Administration for the country’s lack of 
preparation for war; said Mr. Roosevelt 
was indispensable only to the Hopkinses, 
the Perkinses, the Ickeses, the Hillmans 
and the Browders. In later speeches, he re- 
peatedly promised to purge these persons. 

Both candidates now were using the 
kind of language that Americans had 
learned to expect from presidential candi- 
dates. Mr. Roosevelt had stepped down 
from the pedestal of Commander in Chief. 
Now he could be attacked as Candidate 
Roosevelt. This was a chance welcomed 
by many Republicans. 

The campaign’s next phase. Mr. 
Dewey’s return to Albany brought a tem- 
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porary lull in the candidates’ campaign- 
ing. The next phase comes when Mr. 
Roosevelt addresses party workers from 
Washington on October 5. He then will 
have a chance to answer Mr. Dewey’s lat- 
est charges. Mr. Dewey’s next scheduled 
speech is in West Virginia on October 6. 

Schedules of both candidates beyond 
those dates have not been announced, but 
Mr. Roosevelt is known to be planning at 
least three other major speeches. Mr. 
Dewey is expected to resume active cam- 
paigning soon after his West Virginia ap- 
pearance. 

Governor Bricker. Mr. Dewey’s run- 
ning mate, Gov. John W. Bricker, has 
mapped a strenuous four weeks of cam- 
paigning. After winding up a tour of the 
East, he announced a 9,250-mile Western 
trip, beginning October 2. During the first 
six days of that trip, he is scheduled to 
make 28 speeches. 

Senator Truman. While Governor 
Bricker is busy barnstorming, Senator 
Harry S. Truman, his Democratic oppo- 
nent for the Vice Presidency, will be mak- 
ing a much less strenuous campaign. His 
present schedule is limited to three 
speeches. Senator Truman’s schedule offers 
a marked contrast to that of Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace, who was sidetracked by the 
Democratic National Convention in favor 
of Mr. Truman. . 

Mr. Wallace’s political position is now 
clear. Despite his party’s refusal to re- 
nominate him, he is loyally plumping for 
the ticket, although he sometimes forgets 
to mention the name of the candidate for 
Vice President. 

While the presidential campaign finally 
hit a normal stride during the week, a 
discordant note was introduced into the 
Republican congressional campaign. That 
note was sounded by Senator Ball (Rep.), 
of Minnesota, when he called for defeat of 
isolationists of both parties. Although he 
named no names, the Senator said he had 
in mind 11 of the 32 Senators now running 
for re-election. Of the 11, he said, eight 
were Republicans and three Democrats. 
The Senator’s plea brought an immediate 
suggestion from Senator Pepper (Dem.), 
of Florida, that Senator Ball indorse Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for re-election. 

Although recent strategy of both presi- 
dential candidates now appears to have 
roused the voters from their previous 
lethargy, there is evidence that neither can- 
didate can count on much of a vote from 
servicemen overseas. Word comes from 
New Guinea and other distant war fronts 
that many soldiers are uninterested in the 
election and will not vote. One reason is 
that they are so far from home as to feel 
detached from this country. Another is that 
they have so little information upon which 
to base a decision. Hence, unless the vote 
is extremely close, it is not likely that the 
ballots of servicmen will be a very impor- 
tant factor in the outcome. 
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REMEMBER when 25,000 miles used to make a car “middle-aged”? 
Plenty of De Sotos have now reached 200,000 miles! And with 
Uncle Sam saying, “Use it up, wear it out, make it do, or do with- 
out”—we’re glad we build De Sotos so rugged. Meantime, bomber 


sections and wings, parts of anti-aircraft guns, nothing but war 


goods for our fighting men roll out of De Soto factories. But cars 
will be built again. And a lot of people (who know that 7 out of 
10 are still running) will decide on De Soto... 

DE SOTO DIVISION - CHRYSLER CORPORATION 

Tune in Major Bowes, every Thursday, 9:00 to 9:30 p.m., E.W.T. 


BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS THAN BEFORE 
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PREWAR BUDGET 


Copyright, 1944, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


American taxpayers have no reason, on the basis of ex- 
perience, to expect that the costs of the Federal Govern- 
ment are going to return to prewar levels. They have few 
grounds to believe that their taxes are going to be re- 
duced drastically when peace comes. 

The fact is that wars and emergencies saddle taxpayers 
with: permanently increased costs of Government. Those 
costs are not as high as war costs, but they are never as 
low as the costs that prevailed before the emergency. 
The Pictogram reveals what happened to the federal 
budget after the first World War, after the New Deal, 
and what is likely to happen after the present war. 

Before the first World War, the Federal Government 
operated on an annual outlay of $734,000,000. Costs had 
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POSTWAR BUDGET 
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PRE-NEW DEAL BUDGET 





been around that figure for four years, had been creeping 
up very slowly from an outlay of $536,000,000 in 1900. 
The War Department, the Navy Department and all 
civil departments got along with about $500,000,000. In- 
terest on the public debt was a minor item of $23,000,000. 

After that war, federal costs were reduced sharply from 
the $18,500,000,000 reached at the wartime peak. When 
the country settled down, the era of Coolidge economy 
was beginning. But President Coolidge was unable to pare 
expenses below a level almost five times as high as that 
prevailing in the peacetime tenure of Woodrow Wilson. 

Veterans’ benefits, for one thing, cost more than $600,- 
000,000 a year. Interest on the debt was $991,000,000 in 
1922—more than the total prewar cost of Government. 
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NEW DEAL BUDGET 


Also, Mr. Coolidge was busy retiring the war debt at a 


rate of almost $500,000,000 a year, through current taxes. 

Under the New Deal. The last Hoover budget was 
$4,948,000,000—not far above the “normalcy” levels of 
the Harding-Coolidge administrations. But the country 
faced a major depression, and the New Deal resorted to 
Government spending. By 1939, the budget had jumped 
to $8,765,000,000. National defense, aid to farmers and 
outlays for recovery and relief accounted for half of it. 
The 1940 budget was just above that of 1939. The in- 
trease was due principally to added national defense 
costs, which aggregated $1,600,000,000. 

During this war, peak outlay for any single year is 
likely to be $93,700,000,000. After the war, costs will drop, 
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POSTWAR YEAR 


BUDGET 


but the decline will stop far above the prewar level. All 
signs point to a budget of more than $20,000,000,000. In- 
terest alone will be around $6,000,000,000 a year. National 
defense is expected to require at least that amount, and 
veterans’ benefits will add a minimum of $3,000,000,000. 
Then, there will be the normal outlay of around $1,500,- 
000,000 for public works, and farm aids amounting to per- 
haps $2,000,000,000. These items promise to saddle the 
Government with fixed expenses of $18,500,000,000— 
more than twice the New Deal budget—before the ordi- 
nary expense of running the Government even begins. 
The outlook is for a postwar budget that may become 
three times as high as the New Deal budget. Taxpayers 


cannot get much comfort from that prospect. 
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‘In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tic! thet public opinion should be enlightened.’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





PROLONGING THE WAR 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Responsibility for prolonging the war in Europe 
must rest squarely on Prime Minister Churchill and 
President Roosevelt. 

This course has not been deliberate, but it is one 
of the biggest blunders in history. 

Full warning has been given again and again in the 
last two years that the psychological warfare program 
of Britain and the United States has been misguided 
and now the world is witnessing the sequel to that ter- 
rible mistake in judgment. 

Month after month we have dinned iwto the ears 
of the German people that we want their “uncondi- 
tional surrender.” The phrase for awhile had the 
meaning that the armed forces of the enemy must 
capitulate. But unhappily that definition was not al- 
lowed long to remain. Instead we have been giving out 
programs for dismemberment of Germany, the re- 
moval of German industry from the Ruhr, the en- 
slavement of German labor battalions for work in 
Russia, and plans for the destruction of German in- 
dustry together with the compulsory transformation 
of the German nation into an agricultural people. 

“We come as conquerors—not as oppressors,” said 
General Eisenhower wisely in a proclamation to the 
German people last week. But does Washington or 
London back up the General with supporting words 
or deeds? Do we not instead issue publicity that gives 
the impression that we really are intending to act 
the role of oppressors? 

You cannot put 80,000,000 persons in jail for the 
rest of their lives. 

You cannot do this for two reasons. One is that it 
takes too many policemen and too many jails—and 
democracies do not maintain standing armies and pay 

burdensome taxes for armament year after year. The 
other reason is that such a course stimulates under- 
ground guerrilla warfare, and peace never comes. 


How to breed fanaticism: But we need not discuss 
the post-war residue in order to perceive the mistake 
in Allied policy during the war itself. We must con- 
cern ourselves with the needless sacrifice of human 
life on both the Allied and the German sides. For the 


Roosevelt-Churchill policy is fostering a fanatical re- 
sistance by the German people. 

We have wondered at times why the Japanese troops 
do not surrender. We question the wisdom of their 
long, futile fight which is costing America many lives 
as we find it necessary on every island that we in- 
vade to kill every single remaining Jap. But the 
Japanese have been taught that it is a disgrace to sur- 
render and that the enemy will kill you anyhow. 

The German troops have been surrendering in large 
numbers on the Western Front but we now are telling 
the German people we intend to destroy them. So why 
shouldn’t they fight on fanatically, too, and make the 
price of victory to the Allies more and more costly? 
Why should a soldier whose family is doomed to eco- 
nomic poverty and frustration march across to the 
enemy and give himself up when he can at least die 
fighting for his home? 

Long ago Hitler would have been overthrown if the 
German people had been persuaded that they could 
have a chance to live in a world of economic opportun- 
ity. But even when a few army officers tried to assassi- 
nate Hitler, our so-called statesmen at the helm missed 
the meaning of it and indulged only in wisecracks 
about the bomb that failed. We never perceived in 
that incident our opportunity to tell the German re- 
bellious elements that they were on the right track 
and that it was worth trying again. Instead we became 
even more vociferous in our propaganda aimed at dis- 
membering the German economic unit. 


We did it in 1918: President Wilson’s great ex- 
ample of 1918 has been lost on Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill. Mr. Wilson appealed to the German peo- 
ple over the heads of their rulers and it brought about 
the surrender of the German armed forces. 

Unhappily Mr. Roosevelt has been busily engaged 
in smoke-screening the responsibility for the origin 
of the present war. He has fallen victim to the fallacy 
that if the Allies had marched into Berlin in 1918 there 
would have been no second World War. This is sheer 
nonsense because the Germans did surrender their 
army and scuttle their navy. We did occupy German 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


VOLTAIRE 





sil. It was up to the Allies to see that Germany stayed 
disarmed. It would be helpful if the truth about what 
happened in 1918 and thereafter were told again and 
again. Mr. Wilson did win the war and, indeed, did 
shorten that war. But the lack of character in the 
Allied Governments in the ’20’s and ’30’s enabled a 
criminal Hitler ultimately to gain political and then 
military control over an impoverished Germany. 

Perhaps the best explanation in brief of the failure 
of the democracies, including our own, was given last 
week by Prime Minister Churchill in his speech to the 
House of Commons when he said in part: 

“Bearing in mind some mistakes in our own 
policy between the wars, bearing in mind also the 
failure of the League of Nations, in consequence 
largely because of the falling out of America, and 
other weaknesses for which other powers are re- 
sponsible in the failure to give general security to 
the world; bearing in mind the withdrawal of the 
United States from the Anglo-American guaran- 
tee against German aggression promised by Presi- 
dent Wilson, on the strength of which France re- 
linquished her claim to the Rhine frontiers; bear- 
ing in mind above everything else the loss of 
nearly 2,000,000 men which France with her small 
and declining population sustained in bearing the 
brunt, as she bore it in the last war, and the ter- 
rible effects of this unexampled bloodletting upon 
the whole life of France—remembering all this 
and much else, I have always felt the liveliest 
sympathy for the French in the years when we 
watched supinely the dreadful and awe-inspiring 
growth of German power.” 


No vigilance last time: But why did Britain ‘“su- 
pinely” watch Germany grow in military power? 
Why did the British politicians cater to the elements 
which dreaded interferences with British trade or re- 
fuse to take proper measures to back up the pub- 
lished reports of the international disarmament com- 









mission which disclosed Germany’s plans? 
That was the real reason for British and perhaps 
french unpreparedness for the second World War. So 


Allies fail to use psychological weapons to bring war with Germany to an 
early end—Programs for economic dismemberment of nation breed 
fanatic last-ditch resistance and sow seeds of third World War. 





it is folly to say that a third World War will be pre- 
vented merely by weakening Germany’s economy. A 
third World War is inevitable if we plant the seeds of 
it now. And we are doing so by slamming the door of 
economic opportunity to the German people and un- 
wittingly convincing them that a fight to the last man 
is preferable to honorable surrender. 

If there were no other way to achieve a lasting 
peace in Europe, the Allied course would be under- 
standable but this phase of the Roosevelt-Churchill 
policy is not necessary to win the war or the peace. 
The Nazi culprits can be punished when the Ger- 
man armies surrender. We don’t need to cut up the 
German nation in order to bring the war to an end. 
We should no longer give Goebbels or the doomed 
Nazi party the opportunity to use the German people 
to fight a last-ditch battle. 

We should proclaim a constructive program of 
economic opportunity for the German people. We 
should broadcast it everywhere. We must give the Ger- 
man people justification for overthrowing Hitler and 
his gang. It’s the way to end the war quickly. 


Dewey should concur: In such a program Gover- 
nor Dewey should join so that there would be no false 
hopes engendered in the event of his election. Un- 
fortunately he, too, has talked unwisely about in- 
ternationalizing the Ruhr and in this respect must 
share the blame for the nature of the peace that is 
being outlined to the German people today. 

The issue should not be permitted to get into pol- 
itics. Nor should ‘superficial slogans about a “soft” 
peace or a “hard” peace enter into it. We can get vic- 
tory promptly and prevent a third World War. We can 
spare the lives of many hundreds of thousands of hu- 
man beings on both sides of the battleline. We can con- 
quer German arms and eliminate the germs of friction 
that would make another World War. But we must 
have intelligent, human, far-seeing and practical pro- 
grams and courageous statesmen to administer them. 
This is the kind of psychological warfare we lack and 
that’s why the war is being needlessly prolonged. It’s 
a tragedy of tragedies. 
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TOMORROW... sie 
Tomorrow, Jamps and light will 
serve America in new ways, new 
forms, new places. Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamps in new shapes and 





colors, along with new techniques 


in lighting, will open up a whole 





new field of decoration and display 
for the store owner. And Westing- 
house Sterilamps—already widely 
applied by laboratories and food 
and drug manufacturers to reduce 
contamination from air-borne bac- 
teria — will be used in homes, 
schools and public buildings to 
lessen the risk of infection and help 


bring safer, more healthful living. 


























* Cool, soft, eye-easy light from Westinghouse Mazda 
Fluorescent lamps enables these four inspectors to scan 
millions of gleaming white pieces of gum in a day. And 


with See-ability to aid their search for blemishes or 


defects, not one in a hundred thousand pieces gets by! 
j ‘ See-ability helps workers do a better job—faster, more 
< aes é u Pry 
] efficiently. Under See-ability conditions, mistakes are 
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; fewer, accidents reduced, materials saved, inspection 


speeded. And See-ability is welcomed by employees, too. 
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For it lessens eye-strain and fatigue, promotes 

health and well-being. Whether you are modernizing 

existing installations or planning new ones, be sure to 

take advantage of See-ability with bright, long-lasting 

Westinghouse Mazda Lamps. For practical help in your 

light-planning, consult your local Power Company or 


Westinghouse Distributor. Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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In this hold-up the victims are also the culprits. You 
see, Mr. Peabody ties up Miss Finch, and vice versa. 
They sit by the hour trying to work together...when 
they should be working separately. 

Whodunit? Out-—moded, two—person dictation, that's who! 

If Mr. Peabody used the Dictaphone Method, he could 
dictate notes, letters and instructions at any time 
of day or night, whether Miss Finch was there or not. 
He'd do his work and she'd do hers...and they'd both 
get through a lot faster. 

Why not try the Dictaphone Method? There are two 
types of Dictaphone dictating machines. The familiar 
Acoustic type with speaking tube offers out— 

standing value for every— 


DICTAPHONE day office dictation. The 


; new Electronic models with 
desk microphone Li) or hand microphone <_<? are 
used for Dictaphone Electronic Dictation, which includes 
recording of telephone calls and, under proper condi-— 
tions, across—the—desk conversations. 

Either kind of equipment will double 
your ability to get things done. Send for 
free descriptive booklets. 

DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating 
machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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The prospect of diminishing overtime 
pay for workers as war industries convert 
to peacetime production is bringing de- 
mands from unions for increases in hour- 
ly wage rates. Certain other groups are 
vigorously opposing such an increase un- 
less prices are allowed to rise accordingly. 

To present a cross section of authorita- 
tive opinion, The United States News asked 
prominent industrialists, labor leaders and 
others: 


Should the Government authorize 
a general wage increase after Ger- 
many is defeated to offset loss of 
workers’ overtime pay when industry 
returns to a 40-hour week? 


Answers are printed herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 











Andrew J. Higgins 


President, Higgins !n- 
Higgins Aircraft 


New Orleans, La.; 
dustries, Inc.; President, 
Corp., 

answers: 

Granting of a wage increase after Ger- 
many’s defeat amounts to putting the cart 
before the horse. We still have to prove 
industry’s ability to operate for nonwar 
use on wage scales created by war’s de- 
Saddling industry with a wage-in- 
crease burden, prior to its determination 
of what the traffic would bear, would de- 
stroy efforts now being made toward post- 
war full employment. Sanctioning of higher 
wage scales now would retard the return 
of farmers, fishermen, service enterprise 
owners, etc., to their prewar callings, and 
would distort the true picture of supply 
and demand. Only after peacetime employ- 
ables are screened and stabilized, and de- 
mand for products is known, should the 
wage-adjustment question be raised. 


mands. 


Frederick A. Stevenson 


New York, N.Y.; President, 
& Foundry Co., 


American Car 


answers: 

There is no Question that the worker 
must receive a living wage, but a general 
wage increase would not only invite infla- 
tion but would perpetuate the present 
inequalities in frozen wage scales. To be 
consistent, war industries should be guar- 
anteed continuation of their earnings— 
which is unthinkable, of course. 

Rather, some plan akin to the “little 
steel” formula should be applied to all 
prewar rates, to adjust these to actual in- 
creased costs of living. But steps should 
be taken to prevent a repetition of the 
current penalizing of those in prewar clas- 
sifications who have had théir rates ad- 
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rated war-job classifications. 


Patrick E. Gorman 


Chicago, IIl.; President, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen (AFL), 


answers: (by telegraph) 

If there is a sharp reduction in the pay 
envelopes of workers after Germany is de- 
feated, our nation will enter a most chaot- 
ic period. In all probability, strikes of con- 
siderable magnitude will occur. 

To return to a 40-hour week, with the re- 
sultant eight hours’ less pay for the mil- 
lions who contributed toward winning the 
war would.be a financial shock which the 
workers could not well absorb. 

Industrial peace will be even more im- 
portant in the postwar period. Civil strife 
is unthinkable. I believe, therefore, the 
Government must authorize a general wage 
increase. 


Cc. O. Wold 


Peoria, Ill.; Vice President, Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Ca., 


answers: 

Unfortunately, I could not answer your 
question in the form of “Yes” or “No.” 

It seems obvious to me that, if wages 
are to be increased, prices must be in- 
creased to permit the payment of wage 
increases. Therefore, restrictions should be 
removed simultaneously and thereby our 
competitive system will bring about the 
proper leveling of prices and wages which 
is impossible by regulation. 

After the war is over it seems incon- 
ceivable that prices and wages can go up 
except temporarily and artificially. There- 
fore, any decided increase in either will be 
unfortunate because the reaction will be 
more severe. 


Louis Waldman 


New York, N.Y.; Labor Lawyer; Author of 
“The Crisis in Government’; One of Found- 
ers of American Labor Party, 

answers: 

I definitely favor a general wage increase 
and a modification of the “little steel” 
formula. We must recognize that there is 
an interdependence of wages, prices and 
the cost of living. 

The “little steel” formula for some time 
has worked an injustice to labor in that 
the Government adhered to a wage freeze 
based upon the increase in living ¢osts 
from Jan. 1, 1941, to May, 1942, ignoring 
the sharp rise since May, 1942. 

However, increased employment, over- 
time and similar devices, have provided 
the workers with actual earnings which 
absorbed, in part, the increased living 
costs. Decyeased earnings will have to be 
offset by an increase in wage rates. 
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justed on the same percentage basis as 
those embraced in the newer and higher- 





























Beyond being essential to life itself, the scientific har- 
nessing of water power has made possible many of 
the miracles of our industrial civilization. 


This particular job of harnessing the tremendous lat- 
ent power of water has long been the work of Clayton 
engineers. Their research has developed unique and out- 
standing methods that establish new standards for the 
efficient use of water. These achieve- 
ments have proved their value in 
industry and with the Armed Forces. 
They are embodied in the Clayton 
equipment illustrated below. 













Flash-Type Boilers 
Requiring '« the space and weighing '3 as much as con- 
ventional boilers, Clayton steam generators constitute a 
revolutionary advancement for producing steam. Fully 
automatic — maximum working pressure in 5 minutes. 










Feathertouch Valves 
Harnessing hydraulic line pressure 
in an entirely new way, Clayton 
valves solve countless liquid ond’ 
pressure control problems. 






Kerrick-Kleaners 
Scientifically combine water with heat, 
detergent, and friction, to save up to 
80% in man-hours required for auto- 
motive and industrial cleaning. 


Hydraulic Dynamometers 
Clayton ‘Turbo Closed System’’ dynamometers pro- 
vide extreme accuracy at low cost, from a minimum 
of critical materials. Sizes from 50 to 4000 hp. 
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ALHAMBRA 


MANUFACTURING CO. CALIFORNIA 














Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


NEW ARGUMENT FOR PAY RAISES 


Higher Wages Sought by Unions as a Way to Prevent Deflation 


Emphasis on maintaining 
buying power during the 
period of reconversion 


A new wage argument now is being ad- 
vanced by those who want the Govern- 
ment to break the “little steel” formula 
to permit a general increase in hourly rates 
of workers. This argument is one that em- 
ployers and Government stabilizers now 
are being asked to accept with a view to 
keeping workers’ earnings at relatively 
high levels after the European war ends. 

The new wage idea is being put forth 
by a group of Government economists. It 
follows this line of thought: 

Wages no longer need to be stabi- 
lized as a safeguard against inflation of 
incomes. After Germany is defeated, 

> this country will be fighting deflation 
in the form of reduced worker income. 

The theory that wages should be 
raised to compensate for increased 
living costs also is out. There are two 
reasons for this: Workers’ earnings 
have more than offset the rise in liv- 
ing costs; and prices can be expected 
to start declining when production 
cutbacks come, unless the Govern- 
ment deliberately sets out to keep 
them up. 

Therefore, it is argued, hourly wage 
rates must be increased to offset loss 
of overtime and reversal of wartime 
upgrading that will come when labor 
again is plentiful. Unless these wage 
rates are raised, there will be a sharp 
decline in national income, and_ it 
should be kept at a high level to pre- 
vent loss of purchasing power and to 
prevent widespread unemployment. 
The argument that workers need wage 

increases now to protect them against the 
threat of postwar deflation also is gaining 
favor with labor leaders. AFL and CIO 
officials leaned heavily on this line of rea- 
soning last week in hearings before the 
War Labor Board. In one of ‘these hear- 
ings. the AFL was pleading for a change 
in wage policy that would scrap the “little 
steel” formula. In other hearings, CIO 
unions were appealing for wage increases 
that cannot be granted unless the “little 
steel” formula is revised. 

The arguments that WLB is hearing in 
favor of a change in wage-stabilization 
policy are these: 

AFL argument. Labor’s purchasing 
power, at today’s hourly wage levels, is in- 
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adequate to sustain full employment and 
full production after the war. Defeat of 
Germany will bring a reduction in con- 
sumer buying power of $14,000,000,000 to 
$16,000,000,000, or about 15 per cent of 
present consumer spending. Such a reduc- 
tion, the AFL contends, would bring a de- 
pression worse than that of the 1930s. 
Hence, if the “little steel” formula is lift- 
ed, industry can adjust wages upward 
while still making war goods and while 
converting to civilian production. 

AFL believes that the time has come 
for the Government to drop wage controls, 





AFL LEADERS: FREY, WOLL, MEANY 


that, if the 17-cent wage demand were 
granted in full, its effect on average hourly 
earnings would be largely offset when 
overtime pay and the effects of wartime 
upgrading disappear. Overtime and up- 
grading, he says, account for 16 cents of 
steelworkers’ present average earnings, 
against the union’s demand for a 17-cent 
increase. Mr. Murray cites a hitherto un- 
published study of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration as authority for this state- 
ment. 

Also drawing from the same study, Mr. 
Murray argues that the steel industry 
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Wage plans take another course 


not just modify them, because inflation 
no longer is a problem. Workers and em- 
ployers then would be permitted to settle 
their wage problems by collective bargain- 
ing. 

CIO argument. CIO officials go even 
further, tell the Board that deflation al- 
ready has started, that production has 
fallen off, employment is decreasing, and 
cuts in earnings are lowering workers’ 
purchasing power. 

The steel industry, from which the CIO 
Steelworkers are demanding a wage in- 
crease of 17 cents an hour, is cited as an 
example of the loss in earnings that work- 
ers can expect after the war unless an 
hourly wage increase is granted. CIO 


President Philip Murray tells the Board 


would not need an increase in the price of 
steel to absorb the 17-cent-an-hour in- 
crease. This argument is in line with the 
one being advanced by Government econ- 
omists—that a general wage increase at 
this time would not be followed by a gen- 
eral rise in prices. 

Those are the arguments now being 
pressed in Washington in favor of a more 
liberal policy of wage controls. Aligned 
against these arguments is the contention 
of industry and another school of Govern- 
ment officials, headed by James F. Byrnes, 
the Director of War Mobilization, who 
believe that the Government should con- 
tinue to hold the line against inflation, that 
wage and price controls must. continue 
after Germany is defeated because the 
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SOMETHING NEW 
IN WAR 


MADE OF RUBBER 











Today, on every invasion ship go rubber scale 
models of the beachhead. Every man now knows 
the battle ground before the battle starts. 


You’re looking at a beachhead. There’s the blue 
sea...the buff-colored beach...the barrier reef... 
the emerald palms. An officer is pointing out gun 
emplacements, air fields, roads...even rocks...and 
you study them well, for your life may depend upon 
your knowledge of every foot of enemy ground. 

Yet strangely enough, it isn’t actual land you’re 
looking at. It’s a model, an amazing three-dimen- 
sional map of the invasion coast—tinted, detail- 
perfect, made cf rubber! 


The Navy knew that countless lives could be 


saved if every man in every invasion force could 
have the advantages of studying these models. It 
meant models by the hundreds. But knowing how 
United States Rubber Company welcomes any job 
that helps save our fighting men, they came to our 
rubber experts. 


Rubber beachheads were new to us. However, 
rubber beach wear—colored bathing caps, suits and 
shoes—was not. Out of the vast reservoir of skill 
and science gained in making these products, the 
way was worked out to make rubber beachheads 
quickly, accurately, in quantity. The result? Some- 
thing new in war; thousands of models, accurate, 
unbreakable, waterproof...and so light they can 
actually be flown to our forces. 


SEABORNE FORCES SPOT LANDMARKS = AIRBORNE FORCES RECOGNIZE TERRAIN, RUBBER MAPS HELP SAVE LIVES! 


they’ve already seen in detail on the rub- already familiar from study of the rubber Familiarity with enemy territory means 
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= 1 UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


«WS 1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. + In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 











FARM... 
CoAL MINE... 
FARM AGAIN 


Because all available fuel 
is needed to keep war industries 
humming and home fires burning, 
this scene has become typical in war- 
time England. 

Big “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors 
and scrapers strip the topsoil from 
farmlands in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and pile it carefully aside. 
Then the subsoil is removed, laying 
bare the seams of coal beneath. Some- 
times 60 feet of earth must be dug 
away to reach the black deposit. 
Then the tractors, equipped with 
bulldozers, clean the face of the coal. 
Power shovels load it into wagons, 


pulled by “Caterpillar” Diesels. 





In this way, Britain has tapped 
sizable new reserves of fuel. A mil- 
lion tons were strip-mined by a single 
firm in twelve months. But the story 
doesn’t end there. When the coal 
has been removed, the same husky 
machines haul the earth back into 
place—subsoil first, then topsoil — 
and level it off. Once more it is farm- 
land, ready for seeding. 

On home fronts and fighting 
fronts, “Caterpillar” Diesel equip- 
ment has done valiant service in this 
war. With the coming of peace it 
will be ready to tackle the even 
tougher jobs of world reconstruction. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


REO. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


» TRACTORS ¢ ENGINES AND ELECTRIC SETS - EARTHMOVING MACHINERY 





relationship between wages and _ prices 
must be stabilized. 


Hiring veterans. Employers now are 
free to give complete hiring preference to 
veterans of the present war without re- 
gard for hiring controls that apply to other 
jobseekers. Thus: 

Veterans henceforth will not be re- 
quired to have statements of availa- 
bility to change jobs. 

Employers may hire veterans with- 
out referral by the United States Em- 
ployment Service or other authorized 
referral agencies. 

Veterans seeking work through the 
U.S. Employment Service will be en- 
titled to referral to any job of their 
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GENERAL HERSHEY 
An easier job path for veterans 


choice, regardless of the essentiality 

or priority status of that job. 

Veterans also may be hired without 
regard to employment ceilings. But 
employers must count these veterans 
in their employment ceilings. If, by 
hiring veterans, an employer reaches 
his ceiling, he cannot hire nonveterans 
beyond that ceiling. He may, however, 
hire veterans at will. 

This is an attempt to remove all ob- 
stacles to placing returning veterans in 
civilian jobs as fast as possible. Selective 
Service, under Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, also is trying through its 6,443 draft 
boards to make it easier for veterans to 
return to their old jobs. Furthermore, Gen- 
eral Hershey indicated recently that he 
believed veterans should be given job pri- 
ority, not only for their previous jobs, but 
for jobs other than those they held before 
going into military service. If jobs are 
scarce, he said, Selective Service believes 
that Congress intended to give preference 
to veterans. 
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With colors flying, every horse steps in perfect time 
as the cavalry passes in review—a precise procession 
of regimented strength. From the days of Hannibal 
the parading cavalry has been an example of power 
gained by the disciplined marshalling of each unit. 

When the 8500 power horses of a 
Hendy turbine get their review— 
tO on the final assembly test stand 
—they too come through with fly- 
ing colors, every one in perfect step. And their per- 
fection, like that of the parading cavalry, is the result 
of painstaking work...of machining to uncompromis- 
ing standards of precision by skilled craftsmen... of 
expert design and careful over-all planning by trained 





DIVISIONS OF JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS 
CROCKER-WHEELER DIVISION ... Electric Motors & Generators 
JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION ... Steam Turbines, Diesels, Gears 


ANY HENDY OFFICE IS READY TO SERVE YOU 


a 














Getting 8500 horses in step 


turbine engineers. Smooth, reliable operation of the 


whole power unit depends upon the balance, design, 
and precision of each intricate part. 

Hendy steam turbines serving as main propulsion 
units for major cargo vessels are but one of the com- 
pany’s many precision products. There are pumps, 
electric motors, generators and Diesels all built to 
the same high standards. For mechanical, electrical 
or hydraulic equipment consult with your nearest 


Hendy office. 





Shown above is an inspector “miking”’ the inside diameter 
of the low-pressure-cylinder stator rings of a Hendy 8500-hp 
cargo-ship turbine. To maintain the highest of standards, over 
75,000 dimensional-control measurements are made during 
the building and assembling of these units. 


JOSHUA HERDY io. worRKS 


CSTAEZLISHESO tOS86 


SUNNYVALE, .CALITLFORNIA 


Branch Offices: BOSTON + BUFFALO - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DETROIT - HOUSTON 
LOS ANGELES - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - SAN FRANCISCO * ST. LOUIS - WASHINGTON 
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ABOUT PENSION PAYMENTS TO VETERANS 


The growing casualties in this war are 
building up the basis for big pension pay- 
ments in the years to come. Casualties are 
past the 400,000 mark—more than those 
killed and wounded in the last war—with 
the dead totaling more than 90,000. 

Pension payments in this war aiready 
are rising sharply, with more than $11,000,- 
000 a month now being paid out. But this 
is just the beginning, and no one can tell 
what the final cost will be. Many of the 
202,000 wounded still are in the Army and 
Navy, and pensions do not start until after 
they are discharged. Most of the wounded 
who recover completely do not get pen- 
sions. Some of these, however, will show 
causes for pensions in later years, and 
moves will be made to get them on the rolls. 

This brings up many questions about 
pensions for men in the service and their 
families. Many are asking who are entitled 
to pensions, how much they get and under 
what conditions payments are made. 


First, as to pensions for the disabled: 


Monthly pensions are paid to veterans 
who have disabilities connected with their 
service. These disabilities might be the re- 
sult of wounds, disease or other causes that 
are traceable to military service. There 
is no flat rate of payment, but each case is 
judged individually by a rating board of 
the Veterans’ Administration. Women who 
served in the war, as well as men, are en-- 
titled to such pensions. Both officers and 
enlisted men can qualify, but the amount 
of pensions does not increase according 
to rank. A private gets the same as a gen- 
eral, an admiral the same as a seaman. 
Payments for disabled veterans vary ac- 
cording to the extent of the disability that 
results from military service, from $11.50 
a month for 10 per cent disability to $115 
for 100 per cent disability. Additional 
amounts are allowed for loss of limbs, with 
a top payment of $265 a month in extreme 
cases. In rating the percentage of disabil- 
itv, the board considers how much a vet- 
eran’s earning capacity has suffered. 
Thus, a former musician might have lost 
a finger and no longer be able to play his 
instrument. This might be considered a 100 
per cent disability. But this musician still 
could work at something where his finger 
was not needed, without losing his dis- 
ability rating. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion takes the view that a veteran should 
not be penalized with loss of his pen- 
sion because he overcomes his handicap 
and does work that he is able to do. 


Some veterans who have disabilities that 


are not connected with their war service 
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still can qualify for pensions, but the num- 
ber from World War II who are getting 
these pensions is small. To get such a pay- 
ment, a veteran must be totally and per- 
manently disabled. He must have an in- 
come of no more than $1,000 a year if sin- 
gle, or $2,500 if married or if having minor 
children. These limitations on income 
usually do not apply to other types of 
pensions. 


For non-service-connected disability, there 
is a flat payment to veterans who are 
totally and permanently disabled of $50 a 
month. This is raised to $60 when a vet- 
eran reaches the age of 65 or when he has 
been on the pension rolls for 10 years. 
The number of these pensions is expected 
to grow in the years that follow the war. 


Next, as to pensions for families of men 
who are killed: 


There is a set scale of pay for widows and 
children of officers and men who are killed 
in action or who die in service. These pen- 
sions for children are paid until they reach 
the age of 18, or until the age of 21 if they 
are unmarried and are attending school or 
college. A widow who remarries loses her 
pension. No proof of dependency is re- 
quired to get such pensions, but claims 
must be filed with the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Dependent parents also can claim 
these pensions if they can prove that they 
were dependent upon the deceased man. 


For a widow without a child, this pension 
is $50 a month. A widow with one child 
gets $65 a month, with $13 more for each 
additional child up to a top payment of 
$100 a month for the entire family. Where 
there is no widow but one child, the pay- 
ment is $25; for two children, $38. One de- 
pendent parent gets $45, two get $25 each. 


The above rates also apply for families of 
men who die after discharge from disabili- 
ties connected with their service. Similar 
pensions, but on a reduced scale, are paid 
children of men with 
service-connected disabilities who die of 
other causes. But these pensions are lim- 
ited to childless widows and orphans who 
do not have income of more than $1,000 
a year and to widows with children whose 
income is not more than $2,500 a year. 


to widows and 


In addition to a pension, the family of a 
man who dies in service receives a lump- 
sum payment equal to six months’ pay 
for the man. This gratuity is paid for offi- 
cers as well as for enlisted men. It goes 
to the serviceman’s widow. If there is no 
widow, it goes to his children, .and, if 


skeags 


there is neither widow nor child, it goes 
to some designate.! relative. 


That leaves the question of insurance: 


Insurance payments are made to families 
of men and women of the armed forces 
who take out national service life insur- 
ance. Most members of the Army and 
Navy carry these policies, making the 
U.S. Government the largest underwriter 
in the world. Soldiers and sailors can take 
out from $1,000 to $10,000 of service in- 
surance. About 15,000,000 policies now are 
in effect for men and women of this war, 
with a face value of more than $111,000,- 
000,000. This represents more than one 
policy apiece for some holders. 


In case of death of the holder of a national 
service life insurance policy, the beneficiary 
is paid in monthly installments. There is no 
lump-sum payment such as was made on 
many policies in the last war. A beneficiary 
who is under 30 years of age when the pol- 
icyholder dies will receive monthly pay- 
ments over a period of 20 years. These pay- 
ments are at the rate of $5.51 for each 
$1,000 of insurance—$55.10 a month ona 
$10,000 policy. A beneficiary who is 30 or 
over will receive monthly payments for 
life. The amount of the payment depends 
upon the age of the beneficiary at the time 
of the policyholder’s death. It begins at 
$3.97 for each $1,000 of insurance for the 
age of 30, and continues at this rate for the 
rest of his or her life. The older a bene- 
ficiary is when the policyholder dies, the 
more he or she receives per month. Insur- 
ance is paid in addition to pensions that 
may be received by beneficiaries. 


As to other provisions for veterans: 


Pensions and service insurance are only 
part of the provisions that have been made 
for veterans of this war. There are free vo- 
cational rehabilitation programs for the dis- 
abled who need special training. There are 
free retraining and educational programs 
for others. There is hospital and medical 
attention for those requiring it, and these 
facilities are to be expanded after the war. 


In addition, there is mustering-out pay of 
from $100 to $300 for servicemen and 
women of this war, and unemployment in- 
surance for those who can’t find jobs. Spe- 
cial preference under Civil Service is given 
to veterans who seek Government jobs, 
with even higher preference being given to 
disabled veterans. And federal guarantees 
for loans are available for veterans who 
want to buy homes or farms or who want 
to set up small businesses of their own. 
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Future Economy 
Of Germany: 
Editors’ Views 


Dismemberment and complete deindus- 
trialization of Germany, as reportedly ad- 
vocated by Secretary of Treasury Mor- 
genthau, would be, in the opinion of most 
commenting editors, a potential threat to 
future peace. Although they urge a stern 
peace, Most newspapers view a united and 
economically healthy Germany as essen- 
lial to stability. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
(Ind.-Dem.) , however, taking a minority 
view, terms the Morgenthau 
plan “one of practical, sound 
\eainst a “soft” treatment, it argues that 
“the best-devised system of control sooner 
and, although 


so-called 
as 
sense. 


or later breaks down,” 
“European economy would be upset for 
a time” by the measures proposed, de- 
struction of outside dependence on Ger- 


‘ 


man economy “would decrease the danger 
of German political penetration.” 

But the Washington (D.C.) Star 
(Ind.), urging that peace terms be “se- 
vere, but . just and rational,” believes 
that “the real need is for... 
of German industry: that. if the victors 
would tire of this, “there is small chance 
that they would 
the vastly greater responsibilities inherent 
that would wipe out Ger- 
many’s industrial progress. 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.) 
sees it as unlikely that “a Germany on 
which chronic semistarvation and chronic 
been 


supervision 


be willing to assume 


nia peace” 


mass unemployment had imposed 
would be anything but a focus of infee- 
tion for future war or revolution, or both.” 


“Such a scheme would not last 10 years,” 


predicts the Rochester (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union (Ind.). 
The Hartford (Conn.) Times (Ind.- 


Dem.) calls the plan “impractical” because 
“the Germans cannot be kept an agricul- 
tural people when their bent is to be in- 
dustrially and scientifically creative.” 

The Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.-Rep.) 
“that there can be no Tong-lived 
peace in Europe unless the economic sit- 
uation there is at least basically healthy— 
both within Germany and outside it.” 

The Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.) 
believes “Secretary Morgenthau is on the 
right track,” but that his plan is “ex- 
treme;” that “the Germans have 
some way to support themselves under the 
formula of ‘empty arsenals and full lard- 
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THOSE odd shapes in the photo- 
graph are some of the many high- 
vacuum molecular stills which turn 
smelly, low-potency fish liver oils 
into bland, odorless, stable, high- 
potency concentrates of vitamin A. 

The production of these Vitamin 
A Esters* concentrates is one of 
our principal activities here at DPI. 
The production of high-vacuum 
pumps, gauges and other equip- 
ment is another principal part of 
our business. In the still room pic- 
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tured here, they work together. In 
fact, our vitamin “production line” 
has been the birthplace of many 
notable improvements in our high- 
And 


vacuulm equipment improvements 


vacuum equipment. these 
in turn have helped us to produce 
more and better vitamin concen- 
trates. 

This hard-won experience of 
DPI in 


fields may be of great value to you. 


two distinct but related 


We invite your inquiry. 


2,205,925 and more than 50 process patents, 


Distillation Products, Inc. 


Pe 


tancering Aigh- Vacuum Research 


755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, New York 
“HMeadguarters for Odl- Soluble- Vitamins 
and High Vacuum Eguifpement™ 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


BROADER SOCIAL SECURITY? 


Britain’s Proposed Extensions Compared With Benefits Paid Here 


Churchill Government 
backing aid to the sick, 
bonuses for big families 


A Tory Government in Great Britain is 
offering the British people a definite plan 
of “cradle-to-the-grave” security. This 
plan, which compares favorably, in scope 
and size of benefits, with the plan pro- 
posed by Sir William Beveridge, is almost 
certain of acceptance by Parliament. 

The British at this time are taking so- 
cial security much more seriously than are 
the people and officials of this country. 
President Roosevelt has urged upon Con- 
gress a plan for broader old-age insurance 
coverage and for nationalization of unem- 
ployment insurance, as well as for disa- 
bility insurance and hospitalization insur- 
ance. Governor Thomas E. Dewey, as the 
Republican presidential candidate, has de- 
clared in favor of broader coverage for 
old-age and unemployment insurance, and 
for an undefined type of health insurance. 
But Congress, at least temporarily, fails 
to show interest in either the Roosevelt 
or the Dewey ideas. 

The theory back of social security both 
in Britain and in the U:S. is that govern- 
ment owes a basic minimum of protection 
to every individual. In Britain, Parliament 
accepts this theory readily. In this country, 
Congress is less willing to accept the theory 
of the Government protecting the individ- 
ual and to discard the theory that it is 
the responsibility of each individual to 
look out for himself. 

A comparison of the British and Ameri- 
can positions and plans in the field of social 
security serves to show persons in this 
country what can be expected in the period 
ahead, both as to scope of security plans 
and as to cost. The reason is that social 
security legislation tends to grow in scope 
and importance, with the United States 
following Great Britain after a varying 
time lag. 

The accompanying table illustrates how 
social security in this country will com- 
pare with that in Great Britain after the 
plan now advanced by Prime Minister 
Churchill is in operation. The points that 
stand out most prominently are the ones 
that follow: 

Underlying purpose. The British seek 
through social security to give a minimum 
guarantee of security to everyone. Each 
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individual pays the same amount into 
social security funds, regardless of size of 
his income, and each individual is entitled 
to exactly the same benefit regardless of 
the size of income. 


In the United States, the pay-roll tax , 


to support old-age insurance is related to 
the size of income of individuals covered, 
up to $3,000. Benefits paid are related di- 
rectly to the income of the individual and 
to payments made into the fund, so that 
the individual who has had a larger in- 
come receives a larger benefit, up to 
$3,000 of income. The U.S. conception is 
that the individual is buying an annuity 
and that he is entitled to his benefit pay- 
ment as a matter of right, not on the basis 
of minimum need. In the case of unem- 
ployment insurance, it is notable that 
Britain has a national plan offering a uni- 
form benefit, while the U.S. has 49 
separate plans, involving varying benefits. 

Protections. The next point that stands 
out is the wider variety of protections that 
Great Britain now provides, or plans. The 
British intend to encourage larger families 


by providing a payment of $1.01 a week for 
each child in a family above the first. 
There is no comparable payment in this 
country. Then, as further encouragement, 
there is a flat grant of $16.16 to the mother 
of each child, plus a payment of $7.27 a 
week for 13 weeks. The United States 
makes no such payment. 

British already offer Government- 
financed medical care. They now intend to 
start payment of sickness insurance. The 
United States does not offer either of these 
types of security, although President 
Roosevelt has recommended to Congress a 
plan for both of them. 

Cost. Great Britain expects in 1945 to 
pay $2,626,000,000 to carry out the security 
program proposed by its Conservative 
Government. This cost will rise year by 
year as the plan is carried out. If the Unit- 
ed States paid comparable benefits, the 
cost would be at least $7,500,000,000 a 
year. Actually, social security in this coun- 
try now is costing about $1,500,000,000 a 
year, of which $500,000,000 is the cost to 
the Federal Government of benefits to 





Britain 

Total cost (in millions)........ first year $2,626 
Contributions (dollars weekly) 

Class I —Employed workers........ 0.77 

Employers ...........ccssssseees 0.63 


Class II—Self-employed workers.. 0.81 
Benefits 
Family allowance, 











per child except first... 1.01 
ERIN SB ascsscsscsicsdasdesirsevaeesiderncsteceaieants 2.42 
Sickness (payable for 3 years) 

Married Couple .csscissscsessosossssessosessees 8.08 

Single .......... 4.85 

. (Maximum 30 weeks 
Unemployment : f 
. continuously) 

Married couple .....sisisseisisesescssescesossses 8.08 

SING? <esisncctaccovs 4.85 
Retirement 

Mawied COUMG  sésissciscssssvassisissessecees 7.07 

PSRRILE chun cose ccnscencs 4.04 
Wig teraiby: eran’ oesscéssiciccssetessssexton 16.16 
Maternity benefit (13 weeks) 7.27 





Total maternity grant and benefit....110.67 
Widow’s pension TR7 
80.80 





Death grant ..... 





rate of $4.04 to the pound used. 





Comparison of Costs and Benefits Under British Plan 
for Social Security and U. S. Social Security Laws 


Note: Benefits stated in dollars weekly. U. S. figures are approximate. Official conversion 


United States 
Currently, approximately $1,500 


1% on first $3,000 per year 
4% on first $3,000 paid each employe 


None 


No comparable allowance 
One half of worker’s retirement 
benefit—average $3.50 


None 

None 

Varies between States, average 13 weeks 
$12-$20 

$12-$20 

From $2.50 to $21.25 

$9.00 average 

$6.00 average 

None 

None 

None 

$2.50 to $15 

Only if no survivors entitled to monthly 
benefits (average $175) 
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4 Girls Release 7 Skilled Men 
for More Vital Work! 


It’s true! Cardineer 

~is a definite war or 

peace aid. It’s com- 
pact—up to 15,000 

“ cards within the con- 

venient reach of the operator. 
It’s portable—roll it anywhere 
you wish. It’s inexpensive— 
within a year its saving pays its 
total cost. It’s trim—tones up 
any office. But best of all, Car- 
dineer gives you better housing 
of records while saving 40% in 
operator personnel. Thus, it 
releases men and ‘women for 


other vital work. Once the days 
of peace are here, economy of 
Operation may well prove the 
difference between gain or loss. 
Get cost conscious, now. The 
time is here to enjoy Cardineer 
and to set the stage for postwar 
conditions. Four models to 
choose from. Easily adapted to 
any recordkeeping needs. 


Phone or write for details. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 


CANTON 2, OHIO 
Offices and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


Systems to Fit the Routine 


© REVELDEX ROTARY REFER- 
ENCE FILE, No. 73-05. Two or 
more records can be ex- 
posed at same time. 


© Cardineer DESK MODEL, 


72-70. Revolves in a hori- 
zontal plane. 2500 cards. 
Compact. Efficient. 


© Cardineer MASTER MODEL, 
72-58. Holds 6000 cards. Oc- 
cupies less than 4 square feet. 


© Cardineer SENIOR MODEL, 
72-45. A new model with a 
surprisingly large capacity. 


a TRA-DEX FLEX-SITE 
immediate delivery VERTICAL VISIBLE FILES VISIBLE BOOK 


Available when victery comes — Safes; Meney Chests; Electric Rekerdesk Safes; Bank Vaults; Office Accessories 


ROTARY FILES 








PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL 


hiladelphia... 
world famous as a medi- 
cal educational center... 
shares its doctors and 
nurses, singly and in com- 
plete hospital units, with 
every fighting front. On 
these humanitarian mis- 


sions motorized equip- 


ment is on hand to trans- 
port them... often on tires 
by LEE of Conshohocken, 
that world-known product 
of the Philadelphia area. 


DIVISION OF 


Philadelphia 
Incorporated 1751 


r “WE ARE 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE 


y) 


OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION | 


i OF 
\NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
) CORPORATION 


RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


indigent aged, not covered by the old-age 
insurance plan. These benefits, as well ag 
those to blind persons, are based upon a 
“means” test, upon proof by the individual 
that he has no resources of his own. The 
British would not have a “means” test in 
any part of their system. 

Coverage. Every individual in Great 
Britain is to be covered by its social se- 
curity program. In the United States, great 
blocs of citizens are excluded. Unemploy- 
ment insurance is limited to persons work- 
ing for employers of eight or more persons. 
Big groups of employers are excluded. Old- 
age imsurance does not cover farmers or 
self-employed or maritime workers or 
State, city and county government work- 
ers or a number of other groups. Mr. 
Roosevelt proposes that these groups be 
brought under the social security system, 
but Congress is not interested in that 
suggestion. 

Method of financing. The British use 
a stamp-tax method of meeting two thirds 
of the cost of unemployment insurance 
and five sixths of the cost of old-age, sick- 
ness and other insurance. The tax on em- 
ployed workers is 77 cents a week, to 
which the employer adds 63 cents for a 
total of $1.40 a week, regardless of earn- 
ings. These payments are made _ through 
purchase of stamps which go into the 
worker’s stamp book. Self-employed work- 
ers pay 81 cents a week, buying stamps of 
that amount. In the United States, the 
pay-roll tax method of financing is used, 
with employers. bearing the cost of unem- 
ployment insurance in most States and 
with a division of tax between employers 
and employed to support old-age insurance. 

American plans, offered to Congress but 
not yet attracting approval, include the 
following: 

Disability insurance. This would be 
comparable to British sickness insurance. 
Payments, up to a maximum of $30 a 
week, would be made for as long as 26 
weeks in event of illness extending beyond 
a fixed waiting period. Total permanent 
disability would open the way to pay- 
ments of from $5 to $30 a week. 

Health and hospitalization insur- 
ance. The President’s plan calls for finane- 
ing of medical care and for hospitalization 
for all covered persons up to 30 days a 
year. 

And: To finance these proposed new 
programs, plus broader coverage for old- 
age insurance, the plan before Congress 
calls for an increase from the present 5 per 
cent pay-roll tax—4 per cent on em- 
ployer and 1 per cent on the worker—to 
12 per cent, with 6 per cent each from 
employer and worker. The present pay- 
roll tax is scheduled to rise automatically 
to a total of 7 per cent on Jan. 1, 1945, 
with employers and employes each paying 
1 per cent more to finance old-age insur- 
ance. 

All of this suggests that the trend is 
upward in social security. 
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Title Reg, U.S, Pat. Off, 


Why Argentina 
Can Withstand 
U. S. Pressure 


The U.S. Government now is hinting 
that Argentina’s present foreign policy 
may result in definite postwar handicaps 
for the Argentine people, This hint is the 
latest thrust in the diplomatic war of 
words that has been raging between the 
two countries in recent months. 

The attack comes from the White House. 
President Roosevelt issued a formal state- 
ment charging that Argentina had repu- 
diated “solemn inter-American  obliga- 
tions,” and then quoted Prime Minister 
Churehill’s assertion that “neutrals will 
find that their position in the world can- 
not remain entirely unaffected by the part 
that they have chosen to play in the crisis 
of the war.” 

The fact remains that Argentina’s war- 
time diplomacy has not affected the coun- 
try’s wartime business boom to any great 
extent. Mild economic steps have been 
taken to persuade the Government of 
President Edelmiro Farrell to change its 
course, but without success. U.S. flag ships 
no longer call at Argentine ports for car- 
goes, and gold bullion cannot be exported 
from this country to Argentina, 

However, U.S. merchant ships are not 
important to Argentina’s carrying trade— 
only 33 U.S. vessels have called this year 
—and Argentina still can use her gold and 
dollar balances to buy the U.S. goods she 
is permitted to purchase. 

On the other hand, this country still 
is an important buyer of Argentine prod- 
ucts, shipped in vessels sailing under flags 
of other nations. The Foreign Economic 
Administration, for example, is just get- 
ting final delivery on a purchase of 10,- 
000,000 pounds of dressed poultry for 
consumption in the Canal Zone and by 
overseas forces. In addition, this country 
has large orders for hides, mica, vegetable 
oils and tanning extracts from Argentina. 

There is no indication that these or- 
ders will be canceled. Argentine supplies 
are important to U.S. war production. 
The shoe industry depends heavily on 
South American hides, and Argentina is 
the largest producer. The Argentine also 
is the most important supplier of quebra- 
cho, an essential material for tanning. 

Britain‘s. stake in the Argentine is 
even more important, During the war, the 
British have bought 1,000,000 tons of meat 
a year as exclusive purchaser for the Al- 
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INDUSTRIAL LEADER CALLS 
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TOMORROW'S FILMOSOUND 


New in appearance, advanced in design and 
performance by our research in OPTI- 
ONICS, this new postwar Filmosound is 

destined to set new 
standards in industrial 
film projection. 


CComments like that come tous 
almost daily from factory instructors, 
directors of industrial education, 
sales training executives ... business- 
minded men who’ve learned that 
training programs built around a 
Filmosound Projector and movie 
films from the Filmosound Library 
can cut the time and cost of training 
for almost any job. 





Filmosound shows movies with un- 
matched brilliance, in smooth flow- 
ing action. Sound is sharp and clear 
at any volume level. Simple, sturdy 
design ends the irritation of inter- 
rupted programs. The result is true 
theater-quality projection... and the 


full attention of your audience. Buy ...and HOLD War Bonds _ 


Teamed with this fine projector are 


s 

eat . i BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ' 

the hundreds of training films aes — 1864 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. ' 
pared by the U. S. Office of Education { Please send catalog of training films and ® 
a { also regular Filmosound Library Catalog. 4 

and available for rent or purchase 1 ' 
. e a ' 
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. i ' 
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lied nations. Most of this meat has gone 
to feed the British population, although 
some has. been distributed to Allied armies 
in various theaters of war. 

Reports from London indicate that this 
agreement will be extended, and there are 
further rumors that Britain is prepared to 
give Argentina a guarantee to buy that 
nation’s meat surplus for four postwar 
years. Similar agreements already have 
been negotiated by Britain with Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada. 

Together, U.S.-British purchases have 
contributed largely to Argentina’s war- 
time prosperity. A profit of $400,000,000 
was registered last year by Argentine busi- 
nessmen from foreign trade, and there are 
few signs that these earnings will be re- 
duced this year. Argentina now is trying 
to extend her business influence to Chile, 
Uruguay, Paraguay and Bolivia through a 
customs pact and credit arrangements. 

Major reliance of the U.S., in its 
present Argentine policy, is public opinion 
in the South American country. The White 
House and the State Department obviously 
hope to find sympathizers within Argentina 
who will force either a change of Govern- 
ment or a change of policy without strong- 
er outside pressure. 

The President’s statement called atten- 
tion to the spontaneous demonstration in 
Buenos Aires to celebrate the liberation 
of Paris. That was cited as evidence that 
the Argentine people sympathize with the 
United Nations and disapprove of their 
Government’s present policy. That dem- 
onstration, however, was quelled by Gov- 
ernment police, and a week later the Gov- 
ernment took over the U.S.-owned power 
plant of Rosario, an important Argentine 
city. This seizure was followed by a de- 
cree requiring all employes of foreign-owned 
firms to register with the Government. 

The Farrell Government, dominated by 
War Minister Juan Peron, thus gives no 
evidence of yielding to pressure from either 
the United States or its own people. 

Argentine policy obviously is based 
upon the conviction that Europe cannot 
get along without that country’s meat 
and grain. Continued heavy exports to 
Britain and to the Netherlands, Belgium, 
France and Denmark are counted on to 
keep the nation afloat economically. The 
military regime now in power also appears 
to be banking on the huge private invest- 
ments of British and U.S. citizens in Ar- 
gentine industry to prevent stronger 
measures from being applied. 

The United States, however, has diplo- 
matic cards that can be played. Argentina 
has not participated in any of the world 
conferences that have been held on money, 
food or other economic problems. There 
is no indication that an Argentine dele- 
gate will attend future conferences unless 
that country changes its ways. 

It remains to be seen whether this latest 
threat will have any effect, and whether 
it will be supported by action if it fails. 
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Himance Weak 
Rising Criticism 
Of Allied Plans 
For World Funds 


Opposition is developing, both in the 
U.S. and in England, to the 44-nation fi- 
nancial plans drawn up at Bretton Woods. 

U. §. Private bankers here want no gov- 
ernment competition or control in interna- 
tional finance. Their principal spokesmen, 
so far, have been Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
chairman of the board of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank; W. Randolph Burgess, vice 
chairman of the National City Bank, and 
John H. Williams, vice president of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank. 

Their attack is heading for Congress, 





WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 
Doubts about Bretton Woods 


which will consider the International 
Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment early next year. There is less objec- 
tion to the Bank than to the Fund. Among 
many objections to the two plans are: the 
monetary plan, particularly, is confusing 
and uncertain of meaning; the world 
would be taken too far away from the gold 
standard; the U.S. would pay too much 
of the bill, but would have too little con- 
trol. The U.S. contributions would be 
$2,750,000,000 to the $8,800,000,000 Sta- 
bilwation Fund and $3,157,000,000 to the 
Bank’s $9,100,000,000 capital. Dealings 
both by the Bank and Fund would be 
largely in gold and U.S. dollars. 
England. Dependence upon the U.S. 
economy is the basis for the principal Brit- 
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with a 
message of 
opportunity 








es, California is calling to business and 


banking executives throughout the Nation... 
calling with a message of present and post-war 
opportunity that is commanding attention 
everywhere. California is the West’s greatest 
market, and in the development of their in- 
terests in this market many of these executives 
are finding that the unique statewide services 
of this bank offer numerous advantages. Your 


inquiries are cordially invited. 


CAPITAL FUNDS .$ 171,776,392.04 
DEPOSITS . « « 3,767,443,322.19 


RESOURCES . . 3,975,493,006.15 
(As of June 30, 1944) 





California’s statewide bank 


Hank af America 


NATIONAL Shae ASSOCIATION 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 

















GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


locates a post-war 
Pacific Coast Plant in 


SANTA CLARA COUNTY 


The world’s largest manufacturer of electrical 
appliances and supplies has selected Santa 
Clara County, the Pacific Coast’s fastest grow- 


ing industrial area, for its post-war plant. 
INDEPENDENT SURVEYS 


General Electric Co. based its selection of 
Santa Clara County on independent surveys 
of major Pacific Coast manufacturing centers. 
It will pay you to know more about this in- 
dustrial area at the population center of the 


Pacific Coast. 


WRITE TODAY, ON YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD, FOR 


“POST-WAR 
PACIFIC COAST” 


... the story of Santa Clara 
County. No cost or obligation. 





DEPT. Uo SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Koen 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 








ish objection to the Bank and Fund. Many 
Englishmen think the U.S. is heading for 
another depression. They want to be free 
then to go it alone. It is their belief that 
the Bretton Woods proposals are too rigid 
to permit the operation of sterling blocs 
and trade preferences, toward which the 
British lean. Also, they think too much 
recognition is given to gold. These critics, 
incidentally, are coming to doubt that 
the American Congress will go along with 
the proposals. At least, it is unlikely the 
British will do anything official until Con- 
gress acts. 

Meanwhile, Russia waits. She went along 
at Bretton Woods. She also could go along 
nicely with a gold standard. Russia has 
vast gold reserves and is telling visitors she 
will pay in gold for postwar goods. 


War loans. Another war loan drive 
has been announced. It will come just be- 
fore the country goes on its annual Christ- 
mas buying spree. 

In announcing a date for the Sixth War 
Loan, the Treasury said nothing about a 
seventh. However, funds obtained through 
the sixth should enable the Government to 
finance its excess expenditures until next 
spring. A seventh war loan drive appears 
likely then. If the two wars go as now ex- 
pected, the seventh may be the last of the 
World War II loan drives. 

The sixth will open November 20 and 
last through December 16. Its goal will be 
$14,000,000,000. This is a reduction of 
$2,000,000,000 from the goal of the Fifth 
War Loan. The total actually raised in the 
fifth was $20,639,000,000. 

Indications now are that in the seventh, 
which probably will come ‘next April or 
May, it may be necessary to set the goal at 
no more than $12,000,000,000. But this 
total will depend in large part on how long 
the Germans hold out. Estimates still are 
being based on the prospect that Germany 
will be beaten around the first of the year. 

Many economists had expected the 
Treasury to set its goal for November at 
the same figure it sought last time. The 
reason for the reduction may be the high 
rate of redemption of bonds sold. There 
has been indication in these redemptions 
that the market of little buyers may have 
been “oversold” lately. 

The principal redemption problem _ is 
with buyers of E bonds, those of small 
denominations. As of August 31, redemp- 
tions of E bonds had reached 12.57 per 
cent of the $26,189,000,000 sold. These 
bonds do not mature for 10 years, but 
Treasury officials say 50 per cent of such 
redemptions are shown in surveys to have 
sickness or other hardship as the cause, 
rather than the lengthy time limit. 

In an effort to check redemptions by 
making the bonds as liquid as possible, 
the Treasury has arranged for commercial 
banks to cash bonds when presented at 
banking windows. The procedure is virtu- 
ally the same as cashing a check. More 
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Remembering the hardships of the 
stagecoach and covered wagon days, 
travelers once looked upon the new 
woodburner trains as solid luxury... 
despite choking smoke, bumpy road- 
beds; no electric lights, no berths or 
dining cars... despite delays of hours 
on end when great herds of migrating 
buffaloes marooned them in the middle 
of an endless prairie. 


Today, if the train, plane or bus is 
late, if reservations are hard to get or 
we can’t squeeze into the dining car, 


* 


When Buffaloes Stopped the Iron Horse 
-e- TL RAVELERS WERE PATIENT 


we can still take comfort in the fact 
that America is moving at a pace that 
has astounded the world. 


When this war is won, the trans- 
portation facilities of our country will 
have hung up an incredible record for 
efficient movement of fighting men and 
freight—and civilians, too. Meanwhile, 
public opinion is agreed that we should 
not travel unless absolutely necessary 
and, if we must go, take inconveniences 
cheerfully and patiently—like good 
soldiers. 


* 


Anheuser-Busch produces materials which go into the manufacture of: 
Rubber - Aluminum « Medicines - B Complex Vitamins « Hospital Diets 
Baby Foods + Bread and other Bakery products + Vitamin-fortified 
cattle feeds « Batteries « Paper * Soap and Textiles—to name a few. 
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WHEN NECESSARY 
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Like so many other worth- 
while products, Budweiser 
may not be available every 
time you call for it. People 
everywhere have discovered 
that only Budweiser tastes 
like Budweiser. That is why 
they continue to ask for it. 
That is why it is the world’s 
anost popular beer. 
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Just like old times... 
» Remember? 





Didn’t I get this grinder just about the time you were married? 
.-- eh? Oh no, mam! No offense—I didn’t mean—yes, mam, drip 
grind, yes mam! {Dad-blast it! Nothing but trouble since my elec- 
tric grinder broke down.} 

Some day soon, tired and worn out appliances can be re- 
placed. With Victory the light, compact, extra powerful 
Dumore Motors being designed into many of these new units, 
will be released from wartime duty (100% production now, 
of course) to make our peacetime living more convenient, 
pleasant and efficient. Many a motor-driven device for home, 
office and farm will have greater power in a smaller unit, 
greater dependability over a longer service life, and greater 
controllability and efficiency with safety and economy directly 
because of the special advantages of its Dumore Motor. 

Plan now to select your electrical appliances and machinery 
after the war with due emphasis on the importance of the 
motor — which is the heart of the motor-driven device. Be 
sure you get no less than the full advantages which the new 
Dumore Motor affords. 





FOR EXTRA POWER HOURS 





Manufacturers ! 


“Motor-Plan” your post-war 
products now! Dumore engi- 
neers who developed the ex- 


traordinary features of Dumore 
Motors will gladly aid you in 
applying their operating and 
sales age ay orp your HEADQUARTERS FOR 
specific nceds. Consult them 

teely! Write today for Motor FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER MOTORS 
Catalog. 


THE DUMORE COMPANY, MOTOR DIVISION, DEPARTMENT MK44, RACINE, WISCONSIN 








than 10,000 banks have qualified for this 
service to the public. The Treasury be- 
lieves the public will be disposed thereby 
to leave its money in bonds and do less 
redeeming. 


Reconversion. The pain is being taken 
out of reconversion financing. The Gov- 
ernment and local banks are co-operating 
to make this so. Hitler also is co-operating, 
While he staves off the German collapse, 
he allows U.S. war contractors more time 
to arrange an orderly financing of their 
change-over to civilian production. 

Funds now will be available for recon- 
version from three principal sources: 

Advance payments. Settlement of war 
contracts may be determined in advance 
of cutbacks, under a plan announced by 
Robert H. Hinckley, Director of the Office 
of Contract Settlement. This means pro- 





—Harris & Ewing 
CONTRACT TERMINATOR HINCKLEY 
Settle fast, move quickly 


curement agencies can pay a_ percentage 
in advance of final settlement. The con- 
tractor thus can get most of his money 
months earlier than otherwise. 

T loans. U.S. banks are organizing pools 
in all the larger war production areas to 
finance local business during reconversion. 
T loans (for termination) will be the chief 
type of borrowing on war contracts, and 
will attract subcontractors particularly. T 
loans are Government guaranteed. The 
banks, however, are going in for extensive 
direct loans under their pool arrangement. 
Almost any local bank now is prepared to 
talk to contractors about such financing. 

Liquid assets Many a war producer al- 
ready has his reconversion funds on hand 
and will not need to borrow. U.S. corpora- 
tions will have at least $10,000,000,000 of 
liquid assets on hand by the end of 1944. 

_It seems clear now that, whatever diffi- 
culties reconversion offers American in- 
dustry, financing will not be among them. 
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Santa Fe, the map will show you, is an important 
lap on the “Route to Tokyo.” 
That’s why, during the past several months, 
travelers have seen armies of ‘Men at Work” all 
along our lines. 


Si 


e Capacity of our yards has been increased. 


e Curves have been ironed out so trains loaded for 
war may get around them faster. 


e New Diesel “head ends” are pulling bigger loads 
up tough mountain grades. 

e Ingenious Centralized Traffic Control Systems have 
been installed at important points so the same rails 
can carry 50 per cent more traffic. 


e A great, new Santa Fe bridge is now being built 
across the Colorado River. 


We have enlarged our capacity to meet the con- 

stantly increasing loads 
of war. There will be 
no slackening of our 
job until the war is 
completely won, be- 
yond the shadow of an 
Axis doubt. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 








At four hundred miles an hour, in the high dome of 
the night, a fighter pilot can’t risk distraction by glare 
from his many-faced instrument panel. 


So Black Light lamps made by Sylvania reveal the 
fluorescent-treated instrument dials at any intensity 
the pilot wants. There is no glare, no tell-tale glow 





to be picked up by ack-ack batteries or enemy 
night fighters. 


This development is one of Sylvania’s many war- 

time assignments. Like all of them, it is being dis- 
charged in a way to earn a reputation for manufacture 
to one standard—the highest anywhere known. 


New York 18, N. Y. 





Mor 4, the night driver 
















The postwar car is one of the many places 
where similar application of Sylvania Black 
Light might well be used in the future. 


Eliminating instrument-panel glow, with- 
out putting the driver in the dark about 
speed, gas supply and so on, it can mean 
even greater safety in night driving. 


For the present, of course, such good 
things must remain in the realm of future 
possibilities. But you can count on this: 
when they come, they will be made to a 
single standard — and that the highest any- 
where known. Sylvania Electric Products 


Inc., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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ONE STANDARD—THE HIGHEST ANYWHERE KNOWN 


LUORESCENT LAMPS 
AND FIXTURES 
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There is this to keep in mind with regard to coming wage deciSionS.ececee 

Idea is not to give White House approval to a blanket wage increase. 

It is not to assure every worker a percentage increase on a specific date. 

Increases, where made, will continue to be selective. If steelworkers get 
theirs, then auto workers, electrical workers, aluminum workers, glassworkers, 
packing-house workers will be right behind. Their cases are far up the line. 

However, not every group would be assured of the same percentage raise. 

It might be that some would be denied a raise. Workers not on the War Labor 
Board list would not be assured of a raise just because somebody else got one. 

This is simply to say that stabilization procedure will continue as now. 

White-collar workers are not in line for any general increase. It is likely 
that their raises are over for this war period, except in scattered cases. 

And: An early war end in Europe, with reappearance of unemployment, could 
put a damper on wage demands. It is this prospect of war ending, with an early 
reduction in amount of overtime, that is advanced at the White House as the big 
reason for granting wage increases now. End of overtime would reduce the aver-= 
age weekly pay check in American factories from $45.52 a week to $37.84 a week. 

Mr. Roosevelt might delay announcement on this and other points until after 
the election. Labor leaders are pressing him for a pre-election announcement. 











Another thing to be aware of is this..... 

Official attitude is that any new wage rise should not be translated into a 
price increase. Higher wage costs are to be drawn from a reduced profit margin. 

That_is to be the policy if OPA has its way. It is White House policy, too. 
It rests on the theory that enterprisers and owners would earn too much if prices 
reflect wartime additions to cost. They are concerned lest profits be too big. 

Yet: At one time in the history of the capitalistic system, profits served 
as the mainspring of the system, as the force that encouraged enterprise, that 
stimulated investment and risk taking. Now the official worry is that profits 
may grow, that rewards of enterprise might be too large after the war. 

It is still called capitalism, but the system isn't what it once was. 











After the German war end..... Prospect now is this: 

Home construction will get under way rapidly; will apparently be assured of 
lumber through some release of military stock piles. OWM's Byrnes assures that. 
Paper controls in publishing should ease within three months after war 
ends, should be removed a few honths later. Canada will do everything possible 
to make sure that Norway-Sweden-Finland do not make a drive for the U.S. market. 

First new automobiles. probably will appear next March. That's the plan. 

Passenger-car tire output should take care of 35,000,000 replacements in 
1945, plus 10,000,000 tires for 2,000,000 new cars. All tire needs will be met 
in the passenger-car field. Truck tire situation will ease once German war ends. 

Heavy fuel oil for industry is abundant now. Gasoline will ease quickly as 
soon aS war ends in Europe. Military has stupendous stocks on hand. 

Army-Navy have reserves of 3 to 6 months' supply of nearly everything on 
the basis of their. requirements. And: Requirements for one war will be much less 
than for two wars, particularly since that one war will be a naval war and air war 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


primarily. This means some Army stock piles, in particular, can be released. 

Don't get the idea, however, that the bottom will drop out of war business 
when Germany is defeated. That is not to be the case. War business won't fade. 

Instead: WPB plan calls for a stepping down, not an immediate drop of 40 
per cent, in volume of war output. There already has been a sizable shift over 
to production directed at the Japanese war. That's because goods produced now, 
generally speaking, are intended for use six months from now. 

Despite the long faces being put on by U.S. and British forecasters, even 
the most pessimistic doubt if Europe's war will last six months. Actually, it 
still is the considered view that organized resistance should end by December l. 

After that, a quick drop of 25 per cent in war work is to be expected. 
Lend-Lease production, if viewed separately, will fall more precipitately. That 
is due to fact that, the day war ends, Russia will be entitled to no more Lend- 
Lease except on the basis of credit arrangements worked out beforehand. A deal 
is being negotiated, but is not yet concluded, involving large credits. 

Lend-Lease to Britain is to drop sharply in many items, increase in others. 

So: Viewed over all, the shock of the war end in Europe is likely to be 
Order cuts will be less. Contract terminations less. 

It is when war with Japan ends that the big jolt will occur. 














less than expected. 
Unemployment less. 


Here are some more pointers that indicate trends..... 

France has feelers out for $500,000,000 in credits with which to buy large 
amounts of equipment in U.S. She claims that most of her gold is committed. 

De Gaulle is not enhancing his reputation with private U.S. interests by 
his moves to nationalize mining, to take over some industries. There is close 
watch now to see if the new French Government will nationalize banking. 

Russia wants much equipment not related to war, which would be financed 
with Lend-Lease credit. U.S. is balking on that score; is insisting that all of 
the goods sold under Lend-Lease must bear a relationship to prosecution of the 
war even if those goods do have a postwar value. 

Gold will be the principal means of payment for goods bought by Russia on 
credit. Amount of furs, manganese, timber, oil, coal that U.S. will import from 
Russia is not great in relation to the volume of equipment that Russia wants. 

It is well to remember, too, that much of this is to be a one-time business. 
Russia wants machines, principally, with which to make her own goods thereafter. 

Germany is not to be turned into a large-scale prison camp filled with about 
50,000,000 subsistence farmers. But: Postwar Germany is going to be a mighty slim 
market for U.S. business. It is to be dealt with more harshly than people imagine, 
despite indirect White House disavowal of Morgenthau dismemberment plan. 

There may be some business in Italy Soon; not much, but some. 














British Government plan for broadened social security will tend to give life 
to now dormant plans for broadening and extending U.S. social security. 

ihe’ trend, after wars “end, will be: this an-U.S.~...< 

Farmers, self-employed, professional people, State and local government em- 
ployes will all tend to be covered by old-age insurance. They're outside now. 

Unemployment insurance will probably remain on a State basis, but with more 
federal standards, with some more uniformity in benefits. 

Disability insurance will eventually be added to the system. So will some 
provision for hospitalization and for medical care. 

Pressure will pile up to increase the size of all benefits. 

And: Pay-roll taxes, now 5 per cent of pay rolls, will rise to 12 per cent 
or more; will become a major burden on industry unless some other means of 
meeting the burden is found. Social security is something to watch for the future. 

That's because both parties now agree that it should be broadened, that the 

















Government owes a minimum degree of security to all people from cradle to grave. 
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Mosr of us have been anticipat- 
ing the world of tomorrow through 
rose-colored glasses for what seems 
a long time. 


The truth is that the many new 
comforts and pleasures of the future 
will follow a definite schedule. The 
starting point in this schedule is the 
winning of the war. Next comes an 
interval of adjustment, giving 
industry the opportunity to reorgan- 
ize and retool for peacetime pur- 
suits. Then we can expect to see 
; many innovations to lighten and 
brighten our daily routine. They'll 
put in an appearance one by one, It 














will be a process of evolution rather 
than revolution. 


In the meantime, the manufac- 
turer out of touch with his pre-war 
market has the problem of reestab- 
lishing a volume outlet for his post- 
war merchandise. The large centers 
of population, such as Philadelphia, 
offer the surest source of potential 
customers. Philadelphia, third larg- 
est city, is particularly easy to reach 
because nearly 4 out of 5 of its fam- 
ilies regularly read one newspaper. 

That newspaper is The Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. It goes home 
in this city of homes. Its circulation 


The shape of things to come 





is in excess of 600,000 — the largest 
evening newspaper circulation inthe 
country. It maintains its standard 
of editorial excellence through this 
trying period of war. It provides 
the logical way to reach most of the 
homes with the story of your prod- 
ucts, present and future. 


IN PHILADELPHIA — 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 

















ARE THE WORLD'S 
RICHEST MARKETS 


@ Industrial Maine is in a highly strategic posi- 
tion for the producer of either finished goods or 
industrial products. From his location in Maine 
he can deliver economically and speedily to the 
country’s richest markets. 

@ Within a 450 mile radius of Maine lives one 
fourth of the nation’s total population. One 
third of all the consumer goods retailed in the 


total, investments more than 61 per cent. 


@ Over 38 per cent of our industries are nor- 
mally located in these states. They produce 36 
per cent of the nation’s manufactures, in widely 
diversified lines. 

@ For those organizations concerned with the 
resumption of foreign trade put it down that 
Maine is closer by water to major South Ameri- 
can markets than our Southern Seaboard and 
Gulf ports; and that Maine, on the Great Circle 
Route, will be America’s gateway for air travel 
and air borne freight to Europe. 

@ But these are not the only reasons for think- 
ing of Industrial Maine in your post-war plans 
for plant re-location. 

@ Consider our splendid transportation facili- 
ties developed to handle the many products of 
the State which must move to market with 
express speed; our vast reservoir of natural re- 
sources and raw materials—hard and soft wood, 
cellulose, products of the soil and sea, pure 
processing water; our abundant power, avail- 
able everywhere at nominal cost; consider the 
native skill of our workers, their aptitude for | 
quickly mastering new crafts, their marked 
sense of responsibility and loyalty to their work. 
Consider, too, the policy of our State Govern- 
ment, its planned cooperation with business. 





@ This book describes the advantages of locat- 
ing a business home here in friendly Maine. 
We'll be glad to send you a copy and, if you'll | 
tell us the specific needs of your business, to | 
explore with you the immediate or future availa- | 
bilities of either a completed plantor a plantsite. | 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
INDUSTRIAL MAINE 


Maine Development Commission 
INDUSTRY SERVICE 


State House, Augusta, Maine 
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(Following is the first of a series of 
sketches on outstanding personalities in 
the 1944 political campaign.) 

Herbert Brownell is the man behind 
the machine-like precision of Thomas E. 
Dewey’s campaign for the Presidency. As 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, Mr. Brownell is the campaign man- 
ager. If Mr. Dewey is elected, his debt 
to Mr. Brownell will correspond to that of 
Mr. Roosevelt to James A. Farley in his 
first Administration. 

Mr. Brownell’s work reaches all the 
way from the spotlighted appearances of 
the candidate down through the ranks of 
Republican workers to the handbills that 
are distributed in the precincts. 

Before Mr. Dewey took off the gloves 
for his two-fisted attack upon Franklin D. 





—Acme 
G. O. P. STRATEGISTS 
Vice Chairman Straus & Chairman 


Roosevelt at Oklahoma City, he made a 
hurried, long-distance call from a pay sta- 
tion at one of the stops along the route 
of his transcontinental journey. The call 
was to Mr. Brownell in New York. They 
decided quickly upon an abrupt change of 
strategy. The campaign was to be per- 
sonalized, a fight between men rather than 
a remote and somewhat detached discus- 
sion of issues. 

Similarly, Mr. Brownell helps to shape 
the campaign that is taken down into the 
home voting precincts. He picks the spots 
in which fire is to be concentrated, decides 
where the National Committee stands to 
gain most by throwing its resources be- 
hind local candidates. 

Using Republican resources. To an un- 
usual degree, Mr. Brownell has bound the 
fortunes of Mr. Dewey to those of Repub- 
lican State and regional candidates. In the 
shaping of campaign policies, Governors 
have played a far larger part than in any 














In 
Philadelphia 


. . . there are more widely diversi- 
fied industries than in any other 
city anywhere—which is why it is 
often known as “The Workshop 
of the World.” Extremely active in 
war production, the city has reason 
to expect sustained industrial and 
commercial activity after victory. 
Progressive business men con- 
templating activity in Philadelphia 
may well consider the services of 
a bank which for 140 years has 
concentrated its efforts on service 


to business. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


































IN LIMITED 
QUANTITIES 
The favorite pipe of thousands— 
the sweet-smoking,cool KIRSTEN 
—is again available at leading 
dealers’ everywhere. We sug- / 
gest that the first pipes go to /, 
service men overseas. A // 
KIRSTEN pipe is a gift 
F = Vy), 
he will really appreciate 
“over there.” Your Deal- 
er’s stock is limited, 80 / 
get your Kirsten today. // 
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Buy 
War Bonds 
Regularly 


KIRSTEN PIPE CO. 
Seattle 1,Washington 





(PATS AND PATS. PEND.) 


“RADIATOR” PIPE 
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“Young man—you have it!” said the Wizard of Menlo Park 


T IS A warm August evening in 
1896. Around a banquet table on 
Long Island sit Thomas A. Edison 
and the country’s leading men of the 
electrical industry. 

The talk swings naturally to poli- 
tics, to Bryan and McKinley and the 
Cuban situation—then back again to 
business. There is high discussion 
about storage batteries to drive Amer- 
ica’s ‘‘horseless carriages’. Someone 
points to young Henry Ford, Chief 
Engineer of the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, and says: “‘There’s a man who 
has built a gas car!”’ 

At once, Edison eagerly begins to 
ask questions—and to listen. “How 


do you explode the gas in the cylin- 
der—by contact or by a spark?” 

On the back of a menu, Henry 
Ford sketches the details of his en- 
gine. Edisonin hisenthusiasm thumps 
the tableso hard the glassware tinkles. 

“Young man, that’s the thing— 
you have it. Keep at it. Your car is 
self-contained—carries its own power 
plant—no fire, no boiler, no smoke, 
and no steam. Keep at it!”’ 

Here was just the challenge and 
encouragement which Henry Ford 
needed most. It was something he 
never forgot. And through the years, 
keeping-at-it has remained a firm 
tradition of the Ford Motor Company 





as it has moved forward in the crea- 
tion of 30 million cars and trucks. 

It is this keeping-at-it in research, 
in engineering and production, that 
has made the Ford name a synonym 
for smart, comfortable, economical 
transportation, priced to serve the 
needs of the greatest number. 

In peaceful days ahead, the new 
Ford, Mercury and Lincoln cars will 
reflect all the established Ford skills 
and inventiveness. Their advanced 
styling will match their quality lead- 
ership. They will benefit by the newer 
knowledge of materials and tech- 
niques being achieved as Ford keeps 
at it in making tools for victory. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 








And You'll Use Electric Lamps...- 





without Wires! 


E WONDERS OF TOMORROW will owe 
much to precision as we know it 
today. Precision will build the wire-less 
electric lamps for the homes of tomorrow; 
recision will build the concealed high 
censary radio units that light them. 


Without precision on a mass-produc- 
tion, low-cost basis, few would be able 
to enjoy the conveniences to come. But 
that basis has been made possible by 
what we have learned about precision- 
production im the last thirty years ‘and 
the split-hair techniques mechanized 
war has demanded of us. 


Like many producers for the war 
effort, we have completed the initial 
phase of our war program. To a limited 
extent, adjustments now make it pos- 
sible to invite inquiries for production 
of precision parts for future delivery. 


(Below) A few of the many 
thousands of our precision 
parts that help “Keep ’em 
flying and fighting.” 


Let’s all back the attack—buy EXTRA War Bonds. 


ESTABLISHED 1911 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


25 LAFAYETTE STREET, BROOKLYN 1, N.Y 













Exposition 
Universelle 
Paris 1867 
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AMERICAN Champagne 
Wires Fe Dietinction 


AMERICAN WINE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Established 1859 















There are many alternatives 


but only one “Waldorf” 
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recent campaign. They are being drawn 
into more active speaking roles. 

The Republicans hold 26 Governorships. 
These 26 States hold 65 per cent of the 
population and 339 electoral votes. Only 
266 electoral votes are needed to win. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Brownell is aiming chiefly 
at those States in which the Republican 
organizations are strongest. In the 38 
States outside the Solid South, 80 per cent 
of the counties have gone Republican in 
the last two years and 27 of the 38 State 
legislatures are controlled by the Republi- 
cans. Mr. Brownell wants to draw this 
army of Republicans into the battle for 
control of the national Administration. 

Mustering in. To do this, Mr. Brownell 
has talked with hundreds of Republican 
officials during the last three months. He 
maintains a continuing contact with them. 
He and Mr. Dewey worked hand in hand 
in this endeavor. Before Mr. Dewey start- 
ed on his transcontinental trip, he had 
conferred privately with most of the Re- 
publican Governors in addition to his full- 
“dress conference with them at St. Louis. 

All along the route of his western trip, 
the candidate talked with delegations of 
Republican citizens, farmers, businessmen, 
Negroes, labor groups. The schedule for 
each talk was drawn up before Mr. Dewey 
reached a city. Advance material had been 
collected. Mr. Dewey knew the names of 
the men, some details about them. He 
moved from group to group rapidly, lis- 
tening, talking little, clicking off the meet- 
ings with the precision of a metronome. 
Back of this business-like operation lay 
the methodical planning he already had 
done with Mr. Brownell. 

The man. Mr. Dewey describes Mr. 
Brownell as one of his oldest and closest 
friends. Their careers are strangely paral- 
lel. Both were born in the Middle West— 
Mr. Dewey in Michigan, Mr. Brownell in 
Nebraska—both are graduates of their 
State universities; both edited their college 
newspapers; both went East to study law 
and practice in New York City; both 
went into public office in their twenties. 

Mr. Brownell is 40, two years younger 
than Mr. Dewey. They have been inti- 
mate friends for 13 years. His job as cam- 
paign manager for Mr. Dewey reverses 
their positions from the first political cam- 
paign in which they worked together. 
Then, Mr. Brownell was running for as- 
semblyman in the district that houses the 
headquarters of Tammany Hall. His slo- 
gan was, “One hundred per cent anti- 
Tammany.” Mr. Dewey was his campaign 
manager. Mr. Brownell was elected, and 
succeeded himself four times. 

Mr. Brownell is a member of one of 
New York’s oldest law firms and a trustee 
of the Nebraska University Foundation. 
Alumni of the University gave him a 
medal for distinguished public service in 
1940. He has two daughters and two sons. 
When not planning strategy for Mr. 
Dewey, he is playing with his youngsters. 
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Our business starts with molecules. It transforms 
into useful products and services the untamed forces 
of nature. It employs the power of the wind, the 
sun, the rain, the lightning. It unleashes the avail- 
able energy packed into a drop of crude oil and trans- 
forms it into power to travel the stratosphere... into 
heat for factory furnaces and warmth for homes... 


into synthetics for making rubber, plastics, explo- 


FLUOR 


MANUFACTURERS ° 


Since 
tse0 













































sives, paints, perfumes, cosmetics...a whole host of 


modern servants. Wherever the energy latent in air, 
water, fluids, vapors or gases can be processed and 
put to work, Fluor provides a comprehensive service 


...complete from plan to plant, 





CONSTRUCTORS 


PROCESS PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE OIL, GAS AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


THE FLUOR CORPORATION, LTD., 2500 S. ATLANTIC BLvD., Los ANGELES 22 ¢ New York, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Houston, Tulsa 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 











“The Veas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Inter-Allied Competition? 

Sir:—In connection with the discussion 
of postwar determinations as to territorial, 
political and commercial readjustments, 
one fact of considerable importance ap- 
pears to have been overlooked, viz: The 
United States will not do all the-planning. 
Britain and Russia will be as ready as our- 
selves to do it all. 

The United States will do no more than 
one third of the planning. Each of the 
three nations will be engrossed with plans 
to outsmart the other two. Great Britain 
and Russia will be against the United 
States. The United States and Britain will 
be against Russia. The United States and 
Russia will be against Britain. 

Russia will not abandon the Balkan states 
to free and independent rule and we will 
not concede a foothold there to Britain. 
Russia will ask for access to warm water 
by way of the Dardanelles, and will want 
a corridor through Northwest India to 
reach warm water in Asia. 

Either Britain or Russia or both will 
claim the inheritance of Japanese fishing 
rights in the Bering Sea. Great Britain and 
U.S. will lay claim to French possessions 
in the Pacific. 

Postwar arrangements. will embrace 
plans for prewar preparedness. There are 
at least one thousand more items in con- 
nection with this three-cornered horse 
trade. 

Chesterville, Ohio W.I. E. 


* * * 


On Demobilizing College Reservists 

Sir:—Now that the end of the war with 
Germany is in sight and demobilization 
plans are under way, why not give con- 
sideration to the college reservists whose 
education was interrupted? 

They had been promised a chance to 
finish their college courses, but, instead, 
were withdrawn and put into ground com- 
bat troops. Medical men have been al- 
lowed to remain in college at Government 
expense. It takes just as long to train 
teachers as doctors and the mental fitness 
of future Americans is just as important as 
physical fitness. 

A return of these students will not in 
any way interfere with the unemployment 
problem. Let the college reservists be 
among the high-point men for a quick de- 
mobilization. 


Webster Groves, Mo. Rac cr. 








ON LEAVE... 


Temporarily, 
Miss Saylor’s French MISS SAYLOR’S 
Cream Chocolates and 
Coffee-ets are on leave. & H 0 C 0 LATE § 
Our unusual candies, 
which even in wartime A N D 
retain their individual 
goodness and COFFE E-ETS 
home-made flavor... 
for we still use fresh cream, 
dairy butter, choice nuts 
and fragrant, delicately 
blended chocolate... 
are pepping up service 
men and women 
‘round the world. 
But we're remembering 
you, too, so from 
time to time you'll be 
able to get our candies 
at your dealers. 
Coffee-ets in 60¢ and 
$1.10 sizes. French 
Cream Chocolate 
assortments, 
$1.35 a pound. 







ENCINAL AVENUE ¢ ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to the date change becomes ef- 
fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 
ing received and the new address at which you wish 
to receive copies. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 








WANTED 


SUB-CONTRACTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
HIGH-PRECISION PRODUCTS 


This Company, with 2 modern facto- 
ries, and 1,300 employees, at present 
engaged in the most exacting type of 
high-precision war production, is in- 
terested in products or units requiring 
high-precision and skill for post-war 
production. 

Write New Products Division, Dept. USN9 
THE MB MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


























PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 115 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on Sept. 13, 1944, for the 
third quarter of the year 1944, equal 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of 
this Company by check on Oct. 16, 
1944, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business Sept. 29, 1944. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Beckett, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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The “Someday” 


of Global Air Transport Service 





built by Boeing 








is Actually Here Today! 
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BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


Pan American routes as of 1941, plus those added since then. The solid lines 
show today’s routes—the broken lines show routes temporarily discontinued or 
unavailable. In addition, Pan American is now flying at the rate of 3,600,000 
miles a month for the armed services over these original routes and over 
others which are not shown, 


1 MAP ABOVE is NOT just an artist’s con- 
ception of proposed post-war air routes. Quite the 
contrary! It shows a world-wide system of over 
98,000 miles that was actually in operation before 
Pearl Harbor. This, the world’s greatest air transport 
system, was carrying international passengers, mail, 
air cargo and the United States flag to five con- 
tinents as long ago as 1941. 


MORE THAN THAT! 


Most of the routes pioneered by Pan American 
World Airways before the war have been in con- 
tinuous operation ever since . . . Many of them, 
under contract with the Army Air Transport Com- 


mand and the Navy Air Transport Service, have 
been greatly extended. 

Service to Wake Island, Guam, Manila, Hong 
Kong and New Zealand may be temporarily discon- 
tinued but Hawaii, Africa, Portugal, Ireland and all 
the leading cities of Latin America are still regular 


ports of call for giant Clippers on scheduled flight. 


Look at the solid lines in the large map above. 
If you have need today to fly to any of the cities on 
those routes, please consult your local Pan American 
office or your own travel agent for schedules, rates 
and other information. For Air Express shipments, 
telephone Railway Express Agency. 


PAN AMERICAN Worto AIRWAYS 


yy ) } l : BY PIONEERING AIR SERVICE TO 68 FOREIGN LANDS, PAN AMERICAN HAS 
he System of the C uppers GIVEN THE U. S. A. THE WORLD'S GREATEST AIR TRANSPORT SYSTEM. 





A Pan American Clipper 
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Swing to Left in France... Henry Wallace to Govern 
U.S. Zone in Germany? . .. Why Sweden Closed Ports 


The White House encouraged a “leak” 
on Henry Morgenthau’s plan for turn- 
ing Germany into a nation of subsist- 
ence farmers to serve as a trial balloon 
to determine public opinion, as it may 
be shaping, on the subject of a harsh 
or not-so-harsh peace. 


xk * 


Donald Nelson could have a place on 
the new Surplus Property Board 
created by Congress, but probably will 
not take it. Mr. Nelson, like so many 
other businessmen, no longer is greatly 
attracted by Government service. 


v & 


Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, 
goes along with the idea for a hard 
peace for the Germans, but has 
backed away from some of the pro- 
posals advanced by Mr. Morgenthau. 
Reports that Mr. Stimson violently 
opposed the Morgenthau plan are 
wrong. 


x « *® 


James Byrnes, who soon ts to step out 
as War Mobilizer, turned down an of- 
fer to serve as governor of the Ameri- 
can zone in Germany. Henry Wal- 
lace, retiring Vice President, is being 
talked of for the job, but there is 
strong opposition to his selection on 
the ground that he might not be 
tough enough. 


xk * 


Leo Crowley’s Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration is given the task of re- 
cruiting an organization to run the 
economy of the American zone in oc- 
cupied Germany, and Lauchlin Cur- 
rie, as deputy FEA administrator, is 
quietly at work gathering the organi- 
zation to undertake this big job. 


*k Rok’ 


Hirohito, the Japanese Emperor, is 
going to be forced to dodge bombs 
just like the rest of the people of Ja- 
pan when the big softening-up process 
begins on those islands. Those high 
officials who have been trying to sell 


68 


the idea that every precaution must be 
taken not to disturb the Emperor or 
his palace have been unable to pro- 
vide a plan by which Tokyo might be 
bombed on a mass basis without 
bothering Hirohito. 


xk & 


Sweden backed down and closed Bal- 
tic ports to shipping destined for Ger- 
many just as Cordell Hull agreed that 
failure to take this step should result 
in U.S. seizure of all Swedish prop- 
erty in this country. 


xk & 


Cordell Hull is not at all pleased that 
Mr. Roosevelt turned to Mr. Morgen- 
thau and his Treasury Department 
advisers, to discuss with Britain’s Win- 
ston Churchill the problems of peace 
with Germany, and not to the State 
Department. The President apparent- 
ly was a little put out by the fact that 
the State Department has no definite 
peace plan, but rather has an as- 
sembly of ideas for dealing with Ger- 
many that cover a wide range of het- 
erogeneous policies, not correlated. 


xk * 


Senator Bankhead scored again when 
he induced the White House to force 
another increase in the price of cot- 
ton. The Senator was aided by the 
fact that more for the farmers could 
serve to ease the problem of giving 
more for the workers. 


x k * 


The increased measure of self-gov- 
ernment conferred on Italy by U.S. 
and Britain was intended partly as 
encouragement to other former Axis 
satellites, such as Bulgaria and Fin- 
land, to “work their passage” toward 
food standing among the Allies. 


xk 


Mr. Roosevelt is letting it be known 
among top officials that he is not 
thinking of any sweeping change in 


_ the Cabinet or in other key offices in 


the event of a fourth term. 


U.S. businessmen and bankers with 
connections in France are aware of 
signs that Gen. Charles de Gaulle is 
veering toward the idea of widespread 
socialization of key industries and of 
banking in the future France. This at- 
titude is causing U.S. business to 
move cautiously in forming its atti- 
tude toward de Gaulle. 


xk * * 


British opinion in private remains 
highly critical of this country’s policy 
toward Argentina on the ground that 
this policy only stirs up trouble and 
does not lead to a settlement one way 
or the other. Britain has large Argen- 
tine interests. 


* & * 


Josef Stalin is suspicious of every 
move that suggests Russia might face 
a joint U.S.-British line-up in ad- 
ministration of postwar Germany. 


xk * 


Chinese delegates attending the Dum- 
barton Oaks conference brought new 
proposals not considered in the Brit- 
ish-Russian-American phase of the 
meeting. These proposals, if approved 
by the conferees, will be submitted to 
the Russians later. 


x * * 


The big new job of Director of the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version probably will go to Fred Vin- 
son who has served so faithfully as 
Economic Stabilizer, taking all of the 
group pressures, although Mr. Roose- 
velt would like to draft Henry Kaiser, 
the West Coast shipbuilder, for the 
job. 
« 2&2 * 


Both Democrats and Republicans are 
recognizing that Premier Stalin and 
Prime Minister Churchill are showing 
their interest in the re-election of 
President Roosevelt by cordial ex- 
pressions about him and about their 
hopes for a successful future meeting 
of the Big Three. 
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Many a paratrooper learned years ago on 
the football field, that it takes teamwork 
to make touchdowns. That’s one of the 
reasons for the spectacular successes 
scored by our Airborne Troops. 

For although each paratrooper is a 
highly trained and skilled specialist with 
a definite and predetermined objective, 
all men in each unit work together as a 
team. That goes for their fighter plane 
escort as well. Each pilot is part of a pro- 
tective team. All have a part in advancing 
the ball. 

And that’s equally true of America’s 
aircraft industry. Individual company re- 
search, engineering, design, manufactur- 
ing and production techniques, testing 
methods, plant facilities, personnel, and 
specialized skills have been pooled into 
one great team—to work together to pro- 
duce more planes and better planes—to 
hasten Victory. 

At McDonnell, in addition to making 
planes and plastics for war, it has been 
our privilege to contribute substantially 
to the success of some of America’s out- 
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standing planes, through the fabrication 
of vital parts and assemblies. 


To mention only two—we have finished 
many, many thousands of empennages 
complete tail assemblies—for that de- 
pendable work horse of the war, the twin 
motored Douglas ship known in its vari- 
ous versions as the C-53 Troop Carrier, 
the Navy RD4, and the C-47 Cargo 
Carrier—and many more thousands of 
anti-drag ring cowls for the famous 
Douglas A-20 Attack Bomber. 


Other equally noteworthy production 
contracts on parts and assemblies are be- 
ing executed—as well as research and 
development projects for the Army and 
Navy. Aircraft of our own design and 
manufacture represent another important 
phase of our activities—but for reasons 
of security, details concerning these 
projects cannot be disclosed at this time. 


But until Victory comes—we’re glad to 
work as part of a winning 
team-—with Uncle Sam 
calling the signals. 
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FOR MILDNESS... FOR BETTER TASTE 


And as sure as night follows day... Chesterfield’s 
definitely Milder Better Taste is the result of their... 
RIGHT COMBINATION 
WORLD’S BEST TOBACCOS 


Make these 5 Key-words the key to your Smoking 
Pleasure, as they are for millions everywhere. 





